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Introduction — Editor 


This issue of the Restoration Quarterly presents material which 
we believe will be of interest to our readers. 

The lead article by Don H. McGaughey originally was supposed 
to have been in the special issue on baptism. It will be found to be 
a worthy companion to those articles which made up that issue. Don 
is the son of the well-known Gospel preacher, Ellis McGaughey, and 
has had work at Johns Hopkins in addition to his present work at 
Harvard. 

The article by Abraham J. Malherbe is a continuation of the paper 
begun in the last number. 

The article on The Genitive of Description and of Apposition by 
the editor is a continuation of earlier articles on ‘exegetical helps.” 
These articles will aid readers who have not specialized in the gram- 
mar of the New Testament to increase their understanding and use 
of such grammatical forms. Several have expressed an interest in 
seeing more articles of this type. 

The other principal article on the early dating of the Book of Gala- 
tians presents the other side of the question studied in the paper 
by Jay Smith in our last number. Bill Decker is on the staff of 
Abilene Christian College and is this year on exchange with Joe 
Cannon of Ibaraki Christian College of Japan. This particular 
question was the subject of Brother Decker’s thesis for his M.A. 
degree at Butler University. It is timely because of its bearing upon 
recent discussions about the relation of the contribution of the 
disciples at Antioch for the Christians of Judaea. Both articles 
should be read together. 

A Word To Our Readers—The Restoration Quarterly is made pos- 
sible by the support of its readers. The deficit in its first years of 
publication is being supplied by friends who believe in its mission. 
We are anxious to make it pay its own way as soon as possible. Our 
readers can help us in this by informing those who would be inter- 
ested in this type of journalism of its work. Those who subscribe 
now still have a possibility of securing the complete file of the 
journal. These first numbers are fast disappearing. In fact, only 
a few of the first number are still available. The sale of these back 
numbers will help on the expense of the magazine. Printing and mail- 
ing costs are rising and we do not want to raise the price according- 
ly. Still, we must have support in the form of increased circulation 
if we are to avoid doing so. 

We sincerely believe that the journal fills a need and we believe 
the work will grow. We invite your help. 

Our next number will be the yearly special of double size on the 
subject of the church. It will be an outstanding contribution and 
like the other special on baptism will be reprinted as a monograph. 
You will not want to miss it. 
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Baptism in the Protestant Reformation 


Don H. McGaughey 


Any attempt to discuss the doctrine of baptism during that com- 
plex period of church history known as the Protestant Reformation 
must of necessity be selective if any limitation at all is to be placed 
upon the discussion. It would be entirely beyond the scope of this 
article to examine all the facets of baptismal theology as it was 
advocated and practiced by the diverse movements of the Reformation 
era. The design will be to give a survey of baptism among the 
main groups which broke with Rome—the Lutherans, the Reformed, 
the Radicals, and the English. 


Martin Luther 


Sola Fide (“faith alone”) was the watchword of Luther. Justifi- 
cation by faith alone was the fundamental principle on which all of 
his theology rested.1_ The essence of salvation was a new relationship 
to God. This relationship stemmed not from any meritorious action 
of man, but from a complete trust in the divine promises contained 
in the Gospel. Even this trust could not be said to be meritorious. 
Man believed in God because God had revealed himself as being so 
gracious that man could not help but believe.? 


In conformity with this concept of salvation by faith alone in the 
forgiving love of God, Luther’s sacramental theology was developed.3 
The sacraments are signs having no real efficacy in and of them- 
selves. Strictly speaking, the sacraments are not a means of grace. 
It is the “Word,” or message of salvation that saves. The Word 
may be conveyed to human intelligence by various ways—e.g., by 
word of mouth such as a sermon, by being read in the Bible, or by 
the sacraments. As such the sacraments become signs demonstrating, 
ov impressing upon the mind the Word of salvation.t It thus be- 


Williston Walker, A History of the Christian Church (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 338. 

2A. C. McGiffert, Protestant Thought Before Kant (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911), pp. 28, 29. 

3It should be noted that Luther accepted only baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as true sacraments: “There are, strictly speaking, but 
two sacraments in the church of God—baptism and bread; for only 
in these do we find both the divinely instituted sign and the promise 
of forgiveness of sins.” Babylonian Captivity, Works of Martin 
Luther, Vol. II, pp. 291ff. 

The majority of Luther’s statements in this article are taken from 
Works of Martin Luther (in English), six Vols. The United Lutheran 
Publishing House, Philadelphia, 1915-1932. Exceptions will be noted 
individually. 4 (pl 

4A sacrament is a Mystery, or a secret thing, which is set for 
in words and is pea tre oe faith of the heart.” Ibid., pp. 258f. 
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comes clear that man can be saved apart from the sacraments, but 
never apart from the Word. “The sacraments without the word are 
not able to do anything, but the word without the sacraments is. 
If necessary one can be saved without the sacraments, but not with- 
out the word.’ 


From the foregoing, one might well infer that Luther would have 
had little regard for baptism. But this would not be altogether true, 
for Luther on occasions speaks with esteem concerning the rite: 


What benefits does baptism confer? It works forgiveness of 
sins, delivers from death and the devil, and gives everlasting 
salvation to all who believe this, as the word and promises of 
God declare.® 


However, such benefits of baptism can only be ascribed to it if 
the Word is present. Apart from the Word baptism is nothing: 


How can water do such things? It is not water indeed that 

does it, but the word of God, which is in and with the water. 

For without the word of God the water is simply water, and 

no baptism. But with the word of God it is a baptism, that is 

a gracious water of life and a washing of regeneration in the 

Holy Spivit.7 

Thus the true value of baptism is seen in that it acts as a vehicle 

for the Word. The Word through the rite of baptism is impressed 

upon the human heart. The heart accepts this Word through faith, 
and thus the saving grace of God is received.§ 


In regard to the practice of the baptismal rite, Luther favored 
immersion, both on the grounds of scripture and significance. But 
there seems to be no evidence that he demanded this form: 


Baptism is called in the Greek language baptismos, in Latin 
mersio, Which means to plunge something entirely into the 
water, so that the water closes over it. And although in many 
places it is the custom no longer to thrust and plunge children 
into the font of baptism, but only to pour the baptismal water 
upon them out of the font, nevertheless the former is what 
should be done. . . This usage is also demanded by the signifi- 
cance of baptism, for baptism signifies that the old man and 
the sinful birth of flesh and blood are to be wholly drowned by 
the grace of God.? 


°Cf. McGiffert, op. cit., p. 40. This is McGiffert’s translation of 
the passage found in the Erlangen edition of the German text of 
Luther’s Works, Vol. XXXI, p. 3851. The passage is from Von der 
Winkelmesse und Pfaffenweihe. Those who wish to read Luther in 
his original words will find the most complete collection of his works 
in the Weimar edition, D. Martin Luthers Werke. Kritische Ge- 
samtausgabe; Weimar 1883ff. 

‘Small Catechism, The Lenker Edition of Luther’s Works, Vol. 
DOING F005, PAT. 

Ibid. 

8Cf. footnote 4. 

°Treatise on Baptism, Works, Vol. I, p. 56. 
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In spite of Luther’s prominent role in the Reformation, he was 
none the less an heir of much traditional theology. An illustration 
of this is seen in his position on infant baptism. Luther held the 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin; consequently he desired to main- 
tain the practice of infant baptism. Herein, of course, arose a serious 
problem. If the sacraments were simply signs demonstrating the 
divine message, and salvation was by faith in this message apart from 
any work, what possible value could baptism have on an infant? Here 
Luther became inconsistent. He was led to accept the notion that 
the faith of the church is imparted to the infant directly in the bap- 
tismal rite. Luther’s position on this doctrine is clearly seen from 
the following quotation: 


Some will perhaps point to the baptism of infants, who do 
not grasp the promise of God and cannot have the faith of 
baptism, so that either faith is not necessary or else infant 
baptism is without effect. Here I say what all say: Infants 
are aided by the faith of others, namely, whose who bring them 
to baptism. For the word of God is powerful, when it is uttered, 
to change even a godless heart, which is no less deaf and help- 
less than any infant. Even so the infant is changed, cleansed 
and renewed by inpoured faith, through the prayer of the 
Church that presents it for baptism and believes, to which 
prayer all things are possible. Nor should I doubt that even a 
godless adult might be changed, in any of the sacraments, if 
the same church prayed and presented him; as we read in the 
Gospel of the man sick of the palsy, who was healed through the 
faith of others.1° 


The Scholastics considered baptism as a divine channel of grace 
imparting its efficacy to the soul ex opere operato (i.e., by the work 
itself, apart from any faith of the recipient). For Luther, baptism 
was not so much a channel of grace as it was a channel of faith, in 
that it demonstrated the Word to the human heart, and thus played 
a part in causing faith in the individual. For all practical purposes, 
this was the same doctrine of baptismal regeneration as taught by 
the Scholastic theologians. His position on infant baptism was a 
never ceasing source of trouble in his conflict with the Anabaptists. 


Philip Melanchthon did much to formulate the teaching of Luther, 
just as Calvin formulated much of Zwingli. Melanchthon absorbed 
the heart of Luther’s theology and made it his own. This can be seen 
by an examination of the early editions of Melanchthon’s Loci Com- 
munes.11 Later editions tended toward modification of some of Lu- 
ther’s teaching. Melanchthon’s role as a formulator of Lutheran 
thought is also seen in the Augsburg Confession (1530, 15381). While 
Melanchthon was the draftsman for the Confession, he was no doubt 


10Babylonian Captivity, Works, Vol. Il, p. 236. 
11An English text of the 1521 edition of the Loci is available in a 
translation by Charles Leander Hill (Boston: Meador Publishing 


Company, 1944). 
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guided to a certain extent by the Marburg and Schwabach Articles 

of Luther. Article nine of the Augsburg Confession deals with bap- 
tism: 

Of Baptism they teach that it is necessary to salvation, and 

that by Baptism the grace of God is offered, and that children 


are to be baptized, who by Baptism being offered to God, are 
received into God’s favor. 


They condemn the Anabaptists who allow not the Baptism of 
children, and affirm that children are saved without Baptism.1? 


It should be noted that article nine does not attempt to give a 
complete doctrine of baptism. The affinity with the Roman position 
is emphasized, as is also the mutual opposition to the Anabaptists. 
Baptism is here directly associated with salvation and grace, but as 
seen above Luther considerably qualified this teaching in his more 
detailed statements. 


Huldrich Zwingli 

Zwingli’s training as a Humanist seems to have affected much of 
his theological thought, and consequently baptism, as it found its 
place in the sacramental category of his system. He defined religion 
as the worship of God and the doing of his will. He felt that many, 
who were not aware of the Christian revelation, had been truly re- 
ligious in accordance with his definition, and consequently were saved. 
Zwingli determined to undermine all dependence upon human merit 
in its connection with salvation. Consequently the acceptance of the 
doctrine of predestination was almost a foregone conclusion with 
him.13 


In view of this concept, it is not surprising that Zwingli failed to 
emphasize the sacraments. To him they were not indispensable. 
Zwingli rejected any notion that the sacraments were a means of 
grace. He felt that they were merely signs of God’s grace and love, 
and pledges which the Christian offers as a token of trust and 
discipleship: 


The sacraments we esteem and honour as signs and symbols 
of holy things, but not as though they themselves were the 
things of which they are the signs. For who is so ignorant as 
to try to maintain that the sign is the thing which it signifies.14 


Baptism was thus a sign that one had been washed by Christ’s 
blood and a pledge that one was to put on Christ: 


We teach therefore that the sacraments should be reverenced 
as holy things because they signify most holy things, both those 


12Philip Schaff, Creeds of Christendom (New York: Harper and 
Bross, 1877), Vole LL pe 13: 


13McGiffert, op. cit., pp. 64-68. 
4An Exposition of the Faith, 10. Library of Christian Classics, 
G. W. Bromiley, ed. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953), Vol. 


XXIV, pp. 247, 248. Hereafter Library of Christian Classics will be 
abbreviated L.C.C. 
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which have already happened and those which we ourselves are 
to produce and do. Thus baptism signifies that Christ has 
washed us with his blood and also that we are to put on Christ, 
that is, to follow his example as Paul teaches.15 


However, the sacraments could have more than signatory value in 
that they assist faith: 


Thus the sacraments assist the contemplation of faith and 
conjoin it with the strivings of the heart, which is something 
that could not happen to the same degree or with the same har- 
mony apart from the use of sacraments. In baptism sight and 
hearing and touch are all claims for the work of faith. For 
whether the faith be that of the Church or of the person bap- 
tized, it perceives that Christ endured death for the sake of 
his Church and that he arose again victorious. And that is 
what we hear and see and feel in baptism.16 


This faith, however, was only “historical” faith, not saving faith. 
As observed above, Zwingli was a predestinarian, thus to avoid human 
merit, true saving faith was created in the human heart by the work 
of the Holy Spirit: _ 

. . . no external things but only the Holy Spirit can give that 
faith which is trust in God. . . The sacraments do give faith, 
but only historical faith. . . It is only those who have been 
taught inwardly by the Spirit to know the mystery of the divine 
goodness who can know and believe that Christ suffered for us: 
it is they alone who receive Christ. For no one comes to Christ 
except the Father draw him.?7 


Thus Zwingli makes it quite clear that salvation is wholly de- 
pendent upon God—no external act such as baptism can save: 


Water-baptism cannot contribute in any way to the washing 
away of sin. This is shown by St. Peter in I Peter 3: “In the 
ark few, that is, eight persons were saved. The like figure 
whereunto, even baptism, doth also now save us, not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a clear con- 
science towards God,” etc. We may see clearly that in this 
passage Peter commits us to the view that although baptism 
may wash the body—and that is all that water-baptism can do 
—it cannot take away sin.18 


In regard to the practice of baptism there is no evidence that 
Zwingli differed from the great majority of the other Reformers 
who accepted affusion. The problem of infant baptism is treated 
extensively by Zwingli in the last section of his Of Baptism. He 
argues that the covenant sign belonged, not to the individual, but the 


154n Exposition of the Faith, 18. L.C.C., Vol. XXIV, pp. 248, 249. 
Cf. Of Baptism, 46. L.C.C., Vol. XXIV, p. 149. 

16An Exposition of the Faith, 40. L.C.C., Vol. XXIV, p. 264. 

17An Exposition of the Faith, 36, 38. L.C.C., Vol. XXIV, pp. 260- 

il 


180f Baptism, 64. Cf. also 72. L.C.C., Vol. XXIV, pp. 153-157. 
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family. As evidence of this he points to circumcision. It was his 
conviction that Colossians 2:10-12 taught that baptism had replaced 
circumcision. The blessings of Christ upon infants and the cases of 
household baptism Zwingli considered as evidence of the apostolicity 
of infant baptism. Infant baptism was not however administered to 
remove original guilt. Zwingli did not accept this teaching.19 


John Calvin 

Zwingli’s theology seems to have greatly influenced the thinking 
of Calvin. This influence, however, apparently did not come directly 
from Zwingli, but probably through the work of the Strasburg re- 
former—Martin Bucer.2° By Bucer, Zwingli’s thinking on election 
and reprobation became a leading principle. The doctrine of pre- 
destination was advocated as being illustrative of the glory of God. 
By this teaching, Calvin was greatly influenced, and ultimately 
through him the whole of the Reformed churches.?1 


The leading doctrine of Calvin’s theology is his soteriology, and 
the guiding principle of his soteriology is the doctrine of monergistic 
regeneration. It is this doctrine that lies at the very foundation of 
his teaching on predestination. The principle of monergistic regen- 
eration completely excluded any human element in the process of sal- 
vation. This same principle (in varying degrees, of course), as it 
opposed the Catholic teaching on sin and grace and human merit, 
guided many of the Reformers. To Calvin, the teaching seemed to 
magnify and assure the glory and grace of God. Any tendency to- 
ward a synergistic theology robbed God of his glory.?? 


Before turning directly to Calvin’s teaching on baptism, a few 
statements on his sacramental theology in general will be of much 
help in understanding his baptismal theology. Calvin defined a 
sacrament as a sign, containing two functions: 1) a seal of the Lord 
upon human conscience, 2) a testimony of piety from the believer: 


In the first place, it is necessary to consider what a sacra- 
ment is. Now, I think it will be a simple and appropriate def- 
inition, if we say that it is an outward sign, by which the Lord 
seals in our consciences the promises of his good will towards 
us, to support the weakness of our faith; and we on our part 
testify our piety towards him, in his presence and that of an- 


eeCfL.C.C;, VolaxxXiVieepai24d: 


20Some of the works of Martin Bucer are available in Martini 
Buceri Opera Latina, C. Bertelsmann, ed. (Giitersloh: Presses Uni- 
versitaires De France, 1954), Vols. XV, XVbis. 


It should be pointed out that the majority of the important works 


(in their original languages) of the principal Reformers may be 
found in the monumental collection—Corpus Reformatorum. 


*1McGiffert, op. cit.. pp. 81-83. 
*2Schaff-Herzog, Encyclopaedia of Religious Knowledge, S. M. 


Jackson, ed. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: B 
Vol. Il, pp. 351, 356. pids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1949), 
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gels, as well as before men. It may however, be more briefly 
defined in other words by calling it a testimony of the grace of 
God towards us, confirmed by an outward sign, with a recipro- 
cal attestation of our piety toward him.23 


The Spirit as the “Internal Teacher” must accompany the sacra- 
ments before they can be efficacious: 


But they only perform their office aright when they are ac- 
companied by the Spirit, that internal Teacher, by whose energy 
alone our hearts are penetrated, our affections are moved, and 
an entrance is opened for the sacraments into our souls.24 


Note, however, that the Spirit can work apart from the sacra- 
ments: 


The sacraments are attended with no benefit without the in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; and. . . in hearts already instructed 
by that Teacher, they still subserve the confirmation and in- 
crease of faith.?5 


Not only must the Spirit be present, but the sacraments must also 
be accompanied by faith, before they are efficacious: 


In order to enjoy the thing signified together with the sign 
. .. it is necessary to apprehend by faith the word which is 
contained in it. . .26 


Calvin’s concept of the sacraments rests upon his doctrine of ‘‘elec- 
tion,” which in turn supports the constant theme of his entire the- 
ology—i.e., the glorification of God. This comes to clear expression 
when he states: 


And as we ought not to place any confidence in the other 
creatures, which, by the liberality and beneficence of God, have 
been destined to our uses, and by whose instrumentality he com- 
municates to us the bounties of his goodness, nor to admire and 
celebrate them as the causes of our enjoyments,—so neither 
ought our confidence to rest in the sacraments, or the glory of 
God be transferred to them; but forsaking all other things, both 
our faith and confession ought to rise to him, the Author of the 
sacraments of every other blessing.?7 


In the light of Calvin’s soteriological thought, and his resultant 
sacramental theology, his position on baptism may be anticipated. It 
is evident that the synergistic soteriology of the New Testament 
with its logical placement of baptism within this system, would be 


23Institutes 1V.14.1. Quotations are taken from John Allen’s Eng- 
lish Edition of Calvin’s Institutes (7th American ed., Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1936), Vol. II. : ; 

Other theological treatises of Calvin are available in English in 
L.C.C., J. K. S. Reid, trans. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1954), Vol. XXII. 

24Tbid., 1V.14.9. 

25T bid. 

26Tbid., 1V.14.15. 

27Tbid., 1V.14.12. 
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entirely out of harmony with the extreme monergism of Calvin’s 
teaching on salvation. In keeping with his sacramental teaching, 
Calvin taught that God gave baptism for two main purposes: 1) To 
promote faith toward Him, 2) to serve as a testimonial of the be- 
liever’s confession: 


Baptism is a sign of initiation, by which we are admitted into 
the society of the Church, in order that, being incorporated into 
Christ, we may be numbered among the children of God. Now 
it has been given to us by God for these ends, which I have 
shown tc be common to all sacraments: first to promote our 
faith towards him; secondly to testify our confession before 
men.?8 } 


The faith of the believer receives three advantages from baptism. 
The first of these is seen in that baptism is a symbol and token of 
the Christian’s purification: 


. .. From baptism our faith derives three advantages ... 
The first is, that it is proposed to us by the Lord, as a symbol 
and token of our purification. . . It resembles a legal instru- 
ment properly attested, by which he assures us that all our sins 
are cancelled, effaced, and obliterated, so that they will never 
appear in his sight, or come into his remembrance, or be im- 
puted to us.?9 


‘Both Calvin and Luther extended the spiritual effect of baptism 
throughout the believer’s life as long as the soul might feel a need 
for divine grace.°° Thus the believer by recalling his baptismal ex- 
perience could effect an ever ready witness that God forgives his 
sins.31 It should be noted that such a use or concept of baptism, 
served the purpose of replacing the Catholic sacrament of Penance. 
Calvin opposed this teaching of Rome: 


I know the common opinion is, that remission of sins, which 
at our first regeneration we receive by baptism alone, is after- 
wards obtained by repentance and the benefit of the keys. But 
the advocates of this opinion have fallen into an error. . . This 
error has produced the imaginary sacrament of penance.?2 


Another advantage that faith receives in baptism is that it shows 
the Christian’s “mortification in Christ,” and his “new life in him.’’33 
Still another advantage is “the certain testimony it affords us, that 


287bid., IV.15.1. 
297 bid. 


30J. L. Neve, History of Christian Thought (Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1956), Vol. I, p. 279. 


31Reinhold Seeburg, History of Doctrines (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1956), Vol. II, p. 412. 


32Institutes, IV.15.4. 
337 bid., IV.15.5. 
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we are not only ingrafted into the life and death of Christ, but are 
‘so united as to be partakers of all his benefits.’’34 


In regard to the second function or purpose of baptism, Calvin 
taught that by the baptismal act the believer was testifying in a 
public way to the Christian faith and all that it involved: 


Baptism also serves for our confession before men. For it is 
a mark by which we openly profess our desire to be numbered 
among the people of God, by which we testify our agreement 
with all Christians in the worship of one God, and in one re- 
ligion, and by which we make a public declaration of our faith; 
that the praises of God may not only be breathed in the secret 
aspirations of our hearts, but may also be loudly proclaimed by 
our tongues, and by all the members of our body, in the differ- 
ent modes in which they are capable of expressing them.%5 


As to the manner of baptism, Calvin seems to have felt that this 
was not of great significance, although admitting that the Biblical 
form was by immersion: 


But whether the person who is baptized be wholly immersed, 
and whether thrice or once, or whether water be only poured or 
sprinkled upon him, is of no importance; Churches ought to be 
left at liberty, in this respect, to act according to the differ- 
ence of countries. The very word “baptize,” however, signifies 
to immerse; and it is certain that immersion was the practice 
of the ancient church.%6 


Calvin accepted the doctrine of infant baptism, not because it had 
any particular efficacy upon the infant, or because it was necessary 
to make the infant a child of God. The infant was a child of God 
and thus in the kingdom of God not by any human action, but rather 
solely by the grace of God through predestination. Thus infant bap- 
tism was simply a sign confirming the promise of God, and a sign 
of initiation into the visible church of God: 


Infants are not excluded from the kingdom of heaven, who 
happen to die before they had the privilege of baptism. . . The 
sacrament is afterwards added as a seal, not to give efficacy 
to the promise of God, as if it wanted validity in itself, but 
only to confirm it to us. Whence it follows that the children of 
believers are not baptized, that they may thereby be made the 
children of God, as if they had before been strangers to the 
church; but on the contrary, they are received into the church 
by a solemn sign, because they already belong to the body of 
Christ by virtue of the promise.°7 


347 bid., 1V.15.6. 
35[bid., 1V.15.138. 
36Jbid., IV.15.19. 
37[bid., 1V.15.22. 
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The Anabaptists 

The Anabaptists*’ have been variously regarded as the radicals of 
the Reformation era, the heirs of a renewed interest in the literal 
interpretation of the Bible, and as revivals of the Anti-Roman sects 
of the middle ages. All of these views seem to have a certain amount 
of truth in them.%? 


In general, the doctrine of baptism was the most distinctive teach- 
ing of the Anabaptists. It was their teaching on this subject 
that set them apart from the other Reformers. Their view on bap- 
tism, however, was very closely related to their teaching about the 
church. 


According to the Anabaptists, the church is a voluntary body com- 
posed of members having experienced a free act—i.e., baptism. The 
church, the Anabaptists said, was composed only of those who had 
accepted baptism. Hans Hut states: 


Firstly, Christ said, go forth into the whole world, preach 
the Gospel to every creature. Secondly, he said, whoever be- 
lieves, thirdly, and is baptized, the same shall be saved. This 
order must be maintained if a true church is to be prepared 
and though the whole world rage against it. Where it isn’t 
maintained there is also no Christian community of God, but of 
the Devil, and thereby of the whole world and all false Chris- 
tians who alter it in their topsy-turvy order, and fight per- 
versely.4° 

The church was a visible, not an invisible society. It did not, how- 
ever, necessarily contain all of the regenerated. For to be regen- 
erated was not the same thing as to be baptized. However, one must 
not refuse baptism; to do so was to reject an express command of 
God. There was, on the other hand, no saving efficacy in baptism. 
It was simply a testimony to one’s regeneration, and a pledge to live 
a Christian life.+1 


The Anabaptists’ position on baptism was also related to their 
understanding of human freedom. Baptism was looked upon as an 
expression of man’s freedom to accept the mercy of God. This, of 
course, set them in opposition to the predestinarian teachings of 
Luther and Calvin. Hubmaier is clear on this: 


If then God wills that all men should be saved, it must be 
done according to his will, and therefore the question is whether 


*8The name Anabaptists (i.e., Re-baptizers) actually was given by 
their opponents. Since the Anabaptists denied the validity of infant 
baptism, they did not regard themselves as re-baptizers. 


39Walker, op. cit., p. 368. 


40oF. H. Littell, The Anabaptists View of the Church (American 
Society of Church History, 1952), p. 95. 


“McGiffert, op. cit., pp. 103, 104. 
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we will or not . . . whoever denies the freedom of the human 
will, denies and rejects more than half of the Holy Scriptures.*2 


It is obvious that the Anabaptists’ concept of human freedom and 
also their concept of the church precluded infant baptism. To ad- 
minister baptism to infants was meaningless—since baptism was 
looked upon not as working regeneration in the heart of the candi- 
date, but as a testimony that it had already been wrought. Further, 
a necessary prerequisite of baptism was conscious faith:43 


Baptism shall be given to all those who have learned repent- 
ance and amendment of life, and who believe truly that their 
sins are taken away by Christ, and to all those who walk in the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, and wish to be buried with Him in 
death, so that they may be resurrected with Him, and to all 
those who with this significance request it (baptism) of us and 
demand it for themselves. This excludes all infant baptism, the 
highest and chief abomination of the pope. In this you have 
the foundation and testimony of the apostles. Mt. 28; Mk. 16; 
FACtS (2515; 165 195). .44 


Anabaptists denied that infants in their natural state were guilty 
of the Adamic sin. Their vitiated life had been restored by Christ, 
thus they did not need any special grace (such as was supposedly 
imparted in the Catholic teaching on infant baptism) to cleanse their 
souls. Infants did, however, possess a flesh that tended to sin, but 
they were not responsible for this, thus they were not guilty. Conrad 
Grebel stated: 


The infants are saved and are heirs of eternal life through 
the death of Christ . . . although they have inherited the sinful 
nature from Adam. But as they have inherited it without any 
fault of their own, so they are saved without faith.‘ 


Not only did the Anabaptists deny the need of infant baptism, but 
they regarded the practice by the Catholics, and the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic reformers as dangerous disregard for the Bible. Menno 
Simons’ states: 


42 reedom of the Will, quoted in Balthasar Hubmaier, Henry C. 
Vedder (New York:  G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905), pp. 188,197. A 
complete English translation of this work is available in L.C.C., Vol. 
XXV, pp. 114-135. 

It should be noted that many other important works of some of the 
more prominent writers associated with the Anabaptist controversy 
are also available (in English) in Vol. XXV, L.C.C., G. H. Williams, 
1957. 

43McGiffert, op. cit., p. 104. It should be observed here, that this 
position is only a logical deduction from Luther’s doctrine of salva- 
tion by faith alone. Luther’ was not consistent on this point. 

44Schleitheim Confession of Faith, Article 1, The Mennonite Quar- 
terly Review, Oct. 1945, trans. Dr. John C. Wenger, p. 248. 

45John Hush, “The Faith of Swiss Brethren,” Mennonite Quarterly 
Review (Vol. V, No. 2, April, 1931), p. 128. 
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In the eighth place he writes that it is nowhere prohibited in 
Scripture, aoe said to be wrong. . . Reply: Read through the 
entire Scriptures . . . and you will find in more than one in- 
stance that God was not only not pleased at ceremonies and 
worship not commanded, but that he often severely punished 
them. O dear Lord, what a blind rejoinder. As if man could, 
with clear conscience, do this because there is no explicit pro- 
hibition, thou shalt not baptize infants! Then they may also 
dedicate holy water, candles, palms, clocks, and priests. . . etc., 
as just and right! For there is not a word to be found in the 
scripture which expressly forbids these things! 


If he should say that the implications of Scripture and the 
fruits testify these things are contrary to the word of God, then 
I reply: Still clearer do the implications of the Scripture and 
the fruits testify that infant baptism is contrary to God’s word. 
For the mouth of the Lord has not spoken of it so much as a 
letter...» .46 


In their attempt to disclaim the Catholic doctrine that true saving 
grace is imparted through the medium of a sacrament, the Anabap- 
tists were prone to make exaggerated statements, for example the 
statement of Menno Simons: 


This (baptism) is the very least of all the commandments 
which He has given. It is a much greater commandment to love 
your enemies, to subjugate the flesh under God’s word, to tread 
under your feet all pride, ... to serve your neighbor. . . Can 
the commandment of baptism be compared with any of these? 
I say again it is the least of all the commandments that were 
given for us, for it is not more than a little outward work, 
namely the application of a handful of water. Now he who has 
obtained the most important matter, namely the inward, will 
never more say, “What can water avail me?” but will readily 
with a thankful and obedient heart hear and fulfill the words 
of God. But as long as he has not the inward work, he may well 
say, “what can water avail me!’47 


Yet, as stated above, baptism had an important significance for 
the Anabaptists, both as a sign of regeneration, and a rite of induc- 
tion into the visible church. Hubmaier states:48 


Water baptism. . . is an external and public testimony of the 
inward baptism of the Spirit, set forth by receiving water. By 
this not only are sins confessed, but also faith in their pardon, 
by the death and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, is de- 
clared before all men. Hereby also the recipient is externally 


‘Reply to Gellius Faber III.8, The Complete Writings of Menno 
Simons, John Christian Wenger, ed. (Scottdale, Penn.: Herald Press, 
1956), pp. 696, 697. 


‘7Preface to Foundation (1553), Menno Simon’s Life and Writings, 
Harold S. Bender and John Horsch; ed. (Scottdale, Penn.: Mennonite 
Publishing House, 1986), p. 80. 


48Cf. also a statement of Simons in which he urges baptism to be 
accepted. See Foundation of Christian Doctrine, “An Admonition to 


ie econ RE Rees The Complete Writings of Menno Simons, pp. 
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marked, inscribed, and incorporated into the fellowship of the 
churches, according to the ordinance of Christ. Publicly and 
orally he vows to God, by the strength of God the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, that he will henceforth believe and live accord- 
ing to the divine word, and in case he should be negligent, that 
he will receive brotherly admonition, according to the order of 
Christ in Matthew 18.49 
A final word concerning the Anabaptists’ position on the practice 
of the rite of baptism is in order. Although there are some cases of 
immersion known, the great majority of the evangelical Anabaptists 
were affusionists—the Swiss Brethren founded by Conrad Grebel in 
1525, the Austrian Hutterites founded by Jacob Wildermann in 1528, 
and the Dutch Obbenites founded by Obbe Philips in 1534.5° In this 
practice they stood in agreement with the prevailing contemporary 
Catholic practice. 


Indicative of the practice of affusion (although admittedly not 
conclusive) is the statement of Menno Simons: 

It seems to me that these and the like commands are more 
painful and difficult for perverse flesh, naturally so prone to 
follow its own way everywhere, than to be tHe recipient of a 
handful of water.51 

A statement of Hubmaier also seems to indicate affusion: 


To baptize in water is to pour outward water over the con- 
fessor of his sins, in accordance with the divine command, and 
to inscribe him in the number of sinners upon his own confes- 
sion and acknowledgement.®? 


Socinianism 


The Socinians were likewise a part of the Protestant Reformation. 
They comprised a very strong element of the anti-trinitarian move- 
ment that was growing in opposition to the traditionally accepted 
doctrine of both the Protestants and the Catholics. Among the ear- 
liest representatives of this movement were such names as Ludwig 
Haetzer, Dans Dink, Jacob Kautz, and Michael Servetus. Laelius 
Socinus did much to establish unity among the adherents of the 
movement. But the formation of a real sect should be attributed to 


Faustus Socinus.®? 


49Table of Christian Doctrine, Vedder, op. cit., p. 202. 

50Wenger, op. cit., p. 139. 

517 bid, ; . 

520n the Christian Baptism of Believers, Vedder, op. cit., p. 142f. 

53The works of Faustus Socinus are published in Bibliotheca Frat- 
rum Polonorum, Vol. I and II, Amsterdam, 1656. 

For the history of the rise of Socinianism see Earl Morse Wilbur, 
A History of Unitarianism Socinianism and its Antecedents (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945). (Excellent for 
source material references). : : 

The Work of Stanislas Kot, first published in 1932, now has been 
translated into English by E. M. Wilbur, under the title ,Socinzanism 
in Poland (Boston: Starr King Press, 1957). 
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From the Racovian Catechism*4 the Socinian position on baptism 
may be ascertained. Baptism was an act of initiation into the 
church and was a symbol of one’s remission of sins. To the ques- 
tion, “What is your opinion respecting the Baptism of Water?” the 
catechism replies: 

That it is a rite of initiation, whereby men, after admitting 
his doctrine, and embracing faith in him, are gained to grace, 
and planted among his disciples, or in his church, renouncing 
the world, with its manners and errors, and professing that 
they have for sole leader and master in religion, and in the 
whole of their lives and conversations, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, who spake by the Apostles—declaring, and as 
it were representing by their very ablution, immersion, and 
emersion, that they design to rid themselves of the pollution of 
their sins, to bury themselves with Christ, and therefore to die 
with him, and rise again to newness of life: binding themselves 
down, in order that they may do this in reality; and, at the 
same time, after making this profession, and laying themselves 
under this obligation, receiving the symbol and the sign of the 
remission of their sins, and so far receiving the remission it- 
self. Acts 2:38.55 

Infant baptism was rejected, since faith was to precede the act, 
and since it was not taught in the Scriptures. In reply to the ques- 
tion, ““Do infants at all belong to this rite?” the catechism states: 

If you look at the custom of the ancient apostolic church, and 
to the end for which this rite was instituted by the apostles, it 
does not pertain to infants; since we have in the scriptures no 
command for, nor any example of, infant baptism, nor are they 
as yet capable, as the thing itself shows, of the Faith in Christ, 
which ought to precede this rite, and which men profess by 
this rite.5¢ 

That the Socinians preferred immersion to affusion, seems to be 
indicated by certain statements in the catechism; compare above 
quote: “by their very ablution, immersion, and emersion. . .”, also: 

You cannot correctly say that they baptize infants. For they 
do not baptize,—since this cannot be done without the immer- 
sion and ablution of the whole body in water: where as they 
only lightly sprinkle their heads—this rite being not only er- 


roneously applied to infants, but also, through this mistake, 
evidently changed.57 


The English Reformation 


A brief reference to the Thirty-nine Articles as formulated by the 
Church of England in 1562 will help to fill in the picture of the 
question of baptism during the Reformation period. 


54The Racovian Catechism is mainly the work of Faustus Socinus. 
In 1605 (shortly after the death of Socinus) the first edition was 
published in Polish. A German translation followed in 1608, and a 
Latin version in 1609. In 1818 Thomas Rees published an English 
translation based upon a 1680 Latin edition. It is from this English 
translation that the quotations are here taken. 

58Section V, Chapter 38, pp. 250.1,2. There was absolutely no re- 
generating grace imparted in baptism, cf. Section V, Chapter 8. 

56Section V, Chapter 3, p. 252. 

57Section V, Chapter 8, p. 253. 
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Outside of his break with the papacy, Henry VIII made few 
changes. However, Anglicanism’s “middle way” met much opposi- 
tion. The devout Catholics desired to restore the supremacy of Rome, 
while the rising voice of Protestantism was calling not only for a 
break with the papacy, but likewise with the traditional system. Un- 
der Edward VI the voice of the Protestants held sway. Expression 
was given to their beliefs in forty-two articles of religion. These 
were royally approved as the official confession of faith. Under 
Elizabeth, following the turmoil of Mary’s reign, the forty-two ar- 
ticles were revised and reduced to thirty-nine. All of the clergy were 
required to give allegiance to these; with the Thirty-nine Articles the 
theology of the Church of England received authoritative expression. 

Article Twenty-seven, dealing with baptism, is here quoted: 

Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of differ- 
ence, whereby Christian men are discerned from others that be 
not christened, but it is also a sign of Regeneration, or New- 
Birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive Baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church; the promises of the for- 
giveness of sin, and of our adoption to be the sons of God by 
the Holy Ghost, are visibly signed and sealed; Faith is con- 
firmed, and Grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God. 

The Baptism of young Children is in any wise to be retained 
in the Church, as most agreeable with the institution of 
Christ.58 

It is interesting to note that baptism is first defined negatively, 
“Baptism is not only a sign of profession and mark of difference.” 
That it was only this, was more the position of the Anabaptists and 
the Zwinglians. But the Article states that baptism is more than 
this—‘‘it is also a sign of regeneration of new birth...” It is also 
interesting to note that the word “effectual” is omitted, whereas 
article Twenty-five states: ‘Sacraments ordained of Christ be not 
only badges or tokens of Christian men’s profession, but rather they 
be certain sure witnesses, and effectual signs of grace. . 2’59 How- 
ever, the article tends towards teaching the necessity of baptism in 
stating, that by it the promises of the forgiveness of sins are “signed 
and sealed,” and that “grace is increased.” Thus the Fathers of the 
church of England held baptism to be generally necessary to salva- 
tion, although they were not inclined to say absolutely necessary. 
They would not say with Rome that the unbaptized would be lost, al- 
though on the other side they hesitated to make any large assertions. 
Generally speaking the Church of England left room to hold both 
positions on this question.®? 


Conclusion 
In general it may be observed that the Protestant Reformation 


58Schaff, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 504, 505. 


597 bid., p. 502. 7 : Z 
60 neyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, James Hastings, ed., ““Bap- 


tism,” H. G. Wood (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918), Vol. 
II, p. 401. 
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witnessed a wide-spread reaction to the Scholastic conception of bap- 
tism as a sacrament imparting grace ex opere operato. As seen, the 
opposition to this teaching took varying degrees of intensity. Luther 
and the English Church Reformers were not willing to break abso- 
lutely with this teaching. This is indicated in their doctrine of in- 
fant baptism. To maintain the emphasis placed on justification by 
faith alone, Luther was forced into the position that the baptismal 
rite was a channel imparting faith. As noted above, for all practical 
purposes, this was the same as the Catholic teaching of baptismal 
regeneration. 


Zwingli and Calvin (and the resultant Reformed Churches) went 
somewhat further in their break with Rome. They regarded baptism 
simply as a sign of what had already taken place in the chosen child 
of God, and a pledge of loyalty. None the less, they still retained 
infant baptism, but not because it had any efficacy. It was retained 
more in connection with their ecclesiastical theology. 


The so-called Radical8 of the Reformation represent the widest 
cleavage with the Roman doctrine of baptism. Not only so, but they 
also carried out with more consistency the logical conclusions of the 
other Reformers. If baptism was a testimony of regeneration by 
grace through faith, then it should be administered only in cases 
where this faith was manifestly present. Furthermore, if baptism 
was a pledge of loyalty, to have any real meaning, it should be ex- 
perienced only by those who were consciously expressing their loyalty. 
Thus the Anabaptists and the Socinians vigorously attacked infant 
baptism. 


In regard to the practice of baptism, the great majority of the 
Reformers were heirs to the Catholic teaching of affusion. Many of 
them, however, freely admitted that the Apostolic mode was immer- 
sion. 


The Reformers could see the question of baptism only in terms 
either of the Catholic teaching of a sacrament imparting grace apart 
from the faith of the candidate, or as a symbol of God’s grace (apart 
from human works), and as a symbol of the candidate’s loyalty. It 
is to be regretted that they did not grasp the true New Testament 
teaching of baptism, i.e., baptism (immersion) is an act in which 
remission of sins is actually imparted to the candidate, not, however, 
by virtue of the act itself, but by virtue of the faith of the candidate 
(which is expressed in baptism) in the grace of God and the re- 
demptive act of Christ. 

Brighton, Mass. 


Christology in Luke-Acts (2) 


Abraham J. Malherbe 


II. Christological Titles 


The Introduction to Luke-Acts 


In the Prologue (Luke 1:1-4), which is to be considered as the 
prologue to Luke and Acts, Luke states his purpose: He plans to 
write a history of what has taken place from the beginning. In in- 
troducing Jesus, whose life and work are the subject of the first 
book, and who is responsible for the events of the second book, Luke 
clarifies his purpose still further. Jesus is introduced as the Savior. 
During his ministry he was to fulfill his mission in this respect, and 
after his death his disciples carried on the work as they carried the 
good news about him to the world. 

At the Annunciation Mary is told to call her son Jesus (Luke 1: 
31). Although this was a common name, and did not ordinarily 
carry the connotation of its meaning, “savior,” it does so in the birth 
narratives. Matthew interprets it in this way (Matt. 1:21). Fur- 
thermore, Jesus is also called Soter, “Savior,” in Luke 2:11, a title 
which also appears in Acts 5:31 and 13:23. The use of the cognates 
of soter in Luke and Acts further indicates that the theme of salva- 
tion as it is related to Jesus stands in the foreground for Luke. The 
frequency in the occurrence of these cognates distinguishes Luke 
from the other Synoptists. Only he uses soter, soteria, and soterion. 
Thus soteria is connected with Jesus’ activity (Luke 19:9), and he 
himself is the salvation (Acts 13:26), and salvation is to be found 
only in him (Acts 4:12). In the Gospel, sozo, which can mean “I 
heal,” or “I deliver,’? occurs seventeen times,? and it is never used 
in a purely therapeutic manner when it is used in connection with 
healing. There is always a higher purpose, and this higher purpose 
is the reason why the healing is performed. It thus stands frequently 
with pistis, “faith,” and its cognates, and with psyche, “soul.” 

Soter is used of Hellenistic deities and of the Emperors,? but what 
is in the background of Christian usage is the Old Testament usage, 
where it is used of God (Isa. 43:3,11; Jer. 14:8). It is also used of 
God in Luke 1:47. According to Luke it is really God who is re- 
sponsible for salvation (Luke 2:30, 31), and Jesus becomes Savior 
only through the action of God (Acts 5:31; 13:23). With this con- 


1Arndt and Gingrich, A Greek Lexicon of the New Testament and 


Other Early Christian Literature, p. 805f. 
2Moulton and Geden, A. Concordance to the Greek Testament, has 


been used throughout this study. 

3W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, pp. 240-246; R. Bultmann, Theology 
of the New Testament, I, p. 79; Oscar Cullmann, Die Christologie. des 
Neuen Testaments, p. 249, thinks that we can look to the Hellenistic 
ruler cult as a secondary source of the title. 
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tact with the Old Testament, the introduction of Jesus as Savior 
therefore sets the general tone for the Gospel and Acts. 


The messianic strain is also introduced in the Annunciation when 
Mary is told that he would be the Davidic king and called the Son 
of the Most High (Luke 1:82ff.; cf. Isa. 9:6f.; Ps. 2:7). The holy 
child who was to be born (to gennomenon hagion) would be called 
huios theou, “Son of God” (Luke 1:35). Huios theou is therefore 
not a messianic title grounded on Jesus’ work, as those hold who 
accept the adoptionistic view, but is grounded on his origin. Luke 
cannot be accused of “heightening the Christology” here. He is 
writing to Greeks, and is describing Messiahship in terms that would 
be meaningful to them—a Christology “of status in metaphysical 
terms of . . . divine origin.”5 The other instance in the Gospel where 
Jesus is called hagios, “holy,” is in keeping with this. In Luke 4: 
33ff. the man with an unclean demon shouts out that he knows Jesus 
is the hagios tou theou. It is more than a messianic title here. The 
man with the unclean spirit is opposed by Jesus, who has the Holy 
Spirit, and recognizes him as the one who is ushering in the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit, which marks the overthrow of the demons. 


Luke sets out, then, to sketch the life of Jesus as the Savior and 
the Messiah. As he shows the progression of Jesus’ ministry, be- 
ginning in Galilee and continuing through Samaria to Judea, he 
gradually unfolds the nature of Jesus through his use of the titles 
that are applied to and by the Lord. Finally, as he brings his second 
book to a close, he looks to Jesus as Savior and Messiah (Acts 28: 
23ff.) just as he had done at the beginning of his first book. 


Christological Titles 
Son of God 


Jesus’ baptism marks the beginning of his ministry (Luke 3:23). 
As he takes up his ministry he is declared God’s “Beloved Son” when 
the Spirit descends upon him (Luke 3:22). The title huios theou, 
“Son of God,” was a well-known title in the Graeco-Roman world at 
the beginning of the first century. Dalman quotes instances where 
it was used of Hellenistic rulers. Inscriptions also reveal that the 
kings of Egypt were supposed to have been descendants of the god 


40. Proksch, Theologisches Woerterbuch, I, p. 102. Cf. also Lk. 
3:22, where the Spirit is present at the baptism, and the declaration 
on Jesus’ sonship. 

*Gregory Dix, Jew and Greek, p. 79f, “. .. if one studies non- 
Christian Jewish messianism, it is quite plain that it would be utterly 
impossible to ‘heighten Christology’ of ‘Messiahship’ in any way, 
once the evidence is read in Jewish terms... It Yields . ema 
Christology of function in history.” 


6G. Dalman, The Words of Jesus, p. 273. 
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_ Ra, and that they used this honorific title in describing themselves.” 
“Son of God” in the Jewish background had reference to to the 
people of God, or to the king as head of the people.’ It is possible 
that the important quotation of Psalm 2:7, ‘““You are my Son, today 
I have begotten thee,” was used messianically in Judaism, as Mark 
12:35-87 and 14:61 suggest. The failure to find explicit messianic 
interpretations of it in Judaism could be ascribed to reaction by the 
Rabbis against Christian usage of it in application to Jesus.® 


The Hebrew use of “Son” with a noun in the genitive expressed a 
very close relationship between the son and the person indicated 
by the noun. This construction is Hebraistic.1° In this manner men 
are called huoi anthropon instead of simply anthropoi, not merely as 
a periphrasis, but because the expression shows more clearly man’s 
origin and nature than does the simple anthropoi.11 “Son of God” 
thus meant a member of the genus God.12 That this was the conno- 
tation that Jesus’ use of “Son” had, is clear from John 5:18 and 
10:29-33. 


It has already’ been pointed out that the sonship of the human 
Jesus is by virtue of the work of the Spirit (Luke 1:35), and that 
this statement is made by the angel Gabriel at the Annunciation. 
The next statement of sonship is made by the voice from heaven at 
Jesus’ baptism, where the Spirit is again present (Luke 3:22). Al- 
though there is a strong textual variant, the better reading is 
eudokesa, “I am well pleased,” which would eliminate the use of Ps. 
2:7, contained in the other variant,13 and would establish Isa. 42:1 
as setting the tone for Jesus’ ministry. As the Son of God, he is 
also the Servant of the Lord (Isa. 42:1), who begins to fulfill his 
mission.14 In the Temptation the sonship again comes to the fore- 
ground. The temptation is for Jesus to misuse his position as Son 
(Luke 4:3,9). Here also, the Spirit plays an important part. The 
Spirit leads him into the wilderness to be tempted, and after he has 
overcome every temptation, he returns in the power of the Spirit to 


Galilee. 


7A. Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, p. 346ff. Cf. also 
J. Bieneck, Sohn Gottes als Christusbezeichnung der Synoptiker, p. 
Patri 


8Bieneck, op. cit., pp. 12-26. 
°V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus, p. 54. IV Ezra 7:28f.; 13:32, 37, 


52; 14:9 have Son of God, but B. Violet, Die Apokalypsen des Esra 

und des Buch Baruch in deutscher Gestalt, p. 397, has shown that 

the original here is pais. ; hee 
10Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 


ar. 162. 
d 11H, Cremer, Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek, 


p. 558. 
12G, Wetter, Der Sohn Gottes, p. 182. 


13Supported by D it Ju Cl Or. h 
Maes Cullmarn, op. cit., pp. 50-81 for the development of this. 
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While Jesus works in Galilee, the demons recognize him as the 
Son of God, and know that he is the Christ (Luke 4:41). That the 
titles are significant for Luke here is clear from the fact that nei- 
ther Matthew nor Mark contains them in the parallels.15 The Gera- 
sene demoniac also calls him the “Son of the Most High God” (Luke 
8:28). At the Transfiguration (Luke 9:35), the further revelation 
of his sonship falls into the pattern that has so far been set. The 
voice from heaven calls him ho huios mou ho eklelegmenos, “my cho- 
sen Son,” a messianic reference (cf. Isa. 42:1).16 Upon the return 
of the Seventy, they report that even the demons were subject to his 
name, and Jesus replies that he had seen Satan falling from heaven 
(Luke 10:17-20). Then follows the saying that only the Son knows 
the Father, and the Father the Son (Luke 10:21, 22). The keynote 
of the passage is the hiddenness of the Son, and the subjection of 
the demons to him. 


The first explicit connection between the Son and suffering is 
made when Jesus obliquely refers to himself as the Son in the parable 
of the vineyard, which he tells in the temple (Luke 20:9-18). To 
prove that the “beloved son” will be rejected, he quotes Ps. 118, “The 
very stone which the builders rejected has become the head of the 
cornerstone,” a psalm that Jeremias has shown to have been inter- 
preted messianically.17 Luke is interested in this phase of the min- 
istry of Jesus, as his work draws to a close, to connect the title Son 
of God to the Passion, and he therefore does not mention the use of 
the title in a context that would not contribute to this picture. In 
the discussion of the time of the Parousia (Luke 21:32ff.), therefore, 
he omits the statement that not even the Son knows the time, which 
is in both Matthew (24:86) and Mark (13:32). The Son of God 
does not enter into the eschatological discussion with him. 


The questioning during the trial reveals more about Luke’s concept 
of the Son. Luke (22:67ff.) gives a fuller account of the interro- 
zation of Jesus as to whether he is the Christ, the Son of God, than 
Matthew (26:63) or Mark (14:61). He expands the one question 
into two, so that the one has to do with his sonship, and the other 
with his messiahship. The question of his messiahship, whether he 
is the Christ, is regarded as political by his hearers. Luke does not 
give the outright affirmative answer, such as Mark does, and which 
must ultimately have been made by Jesus. He rather records Jesus’ 
reply that his accusers lack faith in his true messiahship, and that 


15Huck-Lietzmann, Synopse der Drei ersten Evangelien, is the 
synopsis used for study of the parallels. 

16Luke’s use of the perfect participle eklelegmenos, instead of 
eklektos, as in the original, Isa. 42:1, or of agapetos, as in the Mat- 
thean and Marcan parallels, could be significant in the light of the 
adoptionistic view. For Luke the act which was determinative for 
Jesus’ sonship had taken place in the past, and He was then only 
acting as the result of that act. 

J. Jeremias, Theologisches Woerterbuch, IV, p. 276f. 
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. they also lack the willingness of discuss it (vv. 67, 68). In contrast 

to the political connotation that “Christ” must have had on their 
lips,1® Jesus replies that “from now on” they would see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of God. The Passion has begun, and 
his glorification has therefore also begun. By the use of the self- 
designation “Son of Man,’29 Jesus arrogates more-than-human rank 
to himself when he says that he will be occupying the place of honor 
next to God. His judges therefore ask him whether he is laying 
claim to being the Son of God. Again Jesus does not answer di- 
rectly, but his reply is nevertheless interpreted by them as being in 
the affirmative, and as constituting blasphemy. It is clear from 
the trial, then, that Luke is interested in the two designations as 
they are incorporated in the charges, and that he gives a fuller re- 
port than that of Matthew and Mark in order to develop the use of 
the titles. In Luke the titles Son of God and Christ are parallel in 
the ministry of Jesus, and in the Passion, as Jesus fulfills his mis- 
sion as the Son of God, the title Christ comes to take over. The 
Son of God looks to the Cross and the Resurrection, and it is there 
that he becomes the Christ in the full meaning of the term. Luke 
tells us that it was God who made Jesus the Christ in the resurrec- 
tion (Acts 2:36; 13:33), and he represents Jesus as teaching his 
disciples after the resurrection that it was necessary for the Christ 
to suffer (Luke 24:26,46). The only disciple who uses the title Son 
of God is Paul (Acts 9:20), and it is noteworthy that he proclaims 
as Son of God the Jesus who confronted him on the Damascus road, 
“the Jesus whom you are persecuting.” With this development from 
“Son of God” to “Christ” in mind, then, it is clear why Luke sep- 
arates the two titles in his account of the trial. 


In summary, it has been seen that the term Son of God is used 
by Luke to describe Jesus as he derives his being from the Holy 
Spirit. Before his birth, the title is used by an angel, and during his 
life by God and by demons. These are all beings that have a deeper 
understanding than man. His sonship is hidden to the world since 
it involved suffering and death. On his way to Jerusalem the hid- 
denness in suffering is emphasized, and it is only during his trial in 
his statement, “You say that I am” (the Son of God), that his son- 
ship comes to the foreground, and that the term is almost placed in 
his mouth. The closer that he comes to fulfilling his ministry as the 
Son, the more he is referred to as the Christ. 


Christ 

Christos, “Christ,” is the verbal adjective used to translate 
maschiah, “anointed,” in the Septuagint. The title is messianic, and 
was used in the Old Testament pre-eminently to denote the Son of 


18See below, pp. 10, 11. 
19See below, p. 13ff. 


David, through whom God would deliver and rule his people.*° Luke 
uses it messianically, but it is clear that his meaning differs from 
that of the populace. The title is never placed in the mouth of Jesus 
with reference to himself. 


In the birth narrative, the shepherds are told that in the city of 
David a “Savior, who is Christ the Lord,” is born (Luke 2:11). It 
is said of Simeon that he would see the Lord’s Christ (Luke 2:26). 


Near the beginning of the Galilean ministry, the demons cry out 
that Jesus is the Son of God (Luke 4:41). Jesus rebukes them, and 
does not permit them to speak, and Luke gives the reason for this, 
that they knew he was the Christ, a statement not found in the par- 
allels. As in the case of “Son,” then, the supernatural powers rec- 
ognize his true nature, and this is hidden from the world. Toward 
the close of the Galilean period, when Peter confesses that Jesus is 
the Christ of God, the title Son of Man is introduced to counteract 
the popular connotation that the term had for Peter (Luke 9:18-22), 
and the disciples are admonished to tell this to no one. The necessity 
of suffering and the rejection by the elders and chief priests and 
scribes is then introduced. 


There is no mention at all of the term in the Samaritan period. 
It is as Jesus and the disciples draw closer to Jerusalem that the 
nationalistic messianic discussions begin anew, and the meaning of 
“Christ” for Luke comes to the foreground. In a more simplified 
form than Mark, Luke shows the inadequacy of the Jewish concept 
of “Christ” (Luke 20:41-44). In discussion with the scribes, Jesus 
shows that their statement of Christ’s descent from David is in 
tension with David’s own statement in Psalm 110, that the Messiah 
is his Lord.?!. Jesus thus raises the view of Christ beyond the po- 
litical. For Luke, to be Christ is not only a matter of lineage, but 
is the result of God’s action in the resurrection (Acts 2:36). Jesus 
is not the Christ by virtue of what he does, but because of God’s 
action through him. 


Luke’s account of the trial further illustrates his understanding 
of the term. The discussion of this subject under the title “Son of 
God” makes this clear. Luke does not have Jesus admit to messiah- 
ship, for his messiahship is only fully realized in the resurrection, 
but he also does not admit to being the Christ because of the false 
views that the Jews had concerning the Messiah. Although Jesus’ 
final statement is evasive, they interpret it as being affirmative 
(Luke 22:71), and continue to use the title in the political manner. 
Jesus is accused before Pilate of making the claim that “he himself 


OUAYVION SOP aCIb. EDemtoe 

“1 Jesus’ use of Ps. 110 probably indicates that it was generally 
used in a messianic sense. The failure of the Rabbis to use it in this 
way can be ascribed to polemical interests. Thus Strack-Billerbeck, 
IV, p. 45, 458f. For an opposite view, cf. A. Vis, “Is Ps. 110 een 
Messiaanse Psalm?”, Vox Theologica, 1944, p. 93. 
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is Christ the king” (Luke 23:2). Luke differs from the parallels 
in that he emphasizes that the Jews press the political charge before 
Pilate. The crowd (Luke 23:25) and the robber on the Cross (Luke 
23:39) use the title in this way to denote the messianic deliverer. 
The resurrected Jesus emphasizes a totally different aspect of mes- 
-siahship, namely that it was necessary for the Christ to suffer, as 
had been prophesied (Luke 24:26, 46). 


In Acts, the title is always used in a formula22 or in a messianic 
-sense,?8 except in two cases (9:34; 10:36), in which it is used as 
aname. All the instances in which the title is used with a messianic 
connotation are used in connection with Jews, except 8:5, which tells 
of Philip in Samaria. The title would not be significant to a Gentile. 
Where something is said of the nature or work of Christ in these 
messianic passages, it is said that he was raised from the dead (Acts 
2:31,36), and that it was necessary for him to suffer (Acts 3:18, 
moe tsas 20°25). 


In summary, then, it is clear that the use of Christ parallels that 
of Son of God, and that it continues in the church as the title which 
describes Jesus after he has finished his ministry as the Son of God. 
Like Son of God, the title is announced before his birth, is uttered 
by supernatural beings, and, since it is connected with sayings on 
suffering, its true meaning remains hidden. The title indeed comes 
into clearer focus during the Passion, and is explained after the 
resurrection, which overcomes the problem of Jesus’ suffering. Its 
use was so common in the life of the church that it came to be used 
as a proper name, and in many formulas 


Son of Man 

A similar development can be seen in Luke’s use of the title Son 
of Man. It is important to notice the construction of the title before 
entering into the discussion of its usage. The title always appears 
in the form ho huios tou anthropou, with two articles, and always 
with the’ singular anthropou. The Old Testament construction, huios 
anthropou, as it appears frequently in the Psalms and Ezekiel, and 
in Dan. 7:13, is not parallel, since it merely describes man. Thus 
Daniel has hos huios anthropou, “like a man.” The construction of 
the New Testament title is unique, but it does not need to push one 
to Lietzmann’s skepticism, “Jesus did not personally use the title 
‘Son of Man’ because it did not exist in Aramaic and on philological 
grounds could not exist.’’4 The term is intelligible from a purely 
philological point of view. The use of the genitive with hwios, to de- 
note who shares in this thing, or who stands in close relationship 


22Acts 2:38; 3:6; 4:10; 8:12; 10:48; 11:17; 15:26; 16:18; 20:21; 
24:24; 28:31. 
23Acts 2:31, 36; 3:18, 20; 4:26; 5:42; 8:5; 9:22; 17:3; 18:5; 18: 
28; 26:28. 
24H], Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, p. 85. 
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with it, is a Hebraism.25 In our title tow anthropou is generic; not 
descended from some man, but having the nature of man, a son of 
mankind. This is the basic meaning of Son of Man in Luke. The 
Aramaic barnascha, which is said to underlie ho huios tou anthropou, 
means “man,” and this is the primary meaning in the Gospels. Jesus 
used this title of himself to indicate his great humanity and humility 
in the face of the political aspirations of the Jews. The messianic 
connotation that came to be attached to the title came about because 
of its use to emphasize Jesus’ view of his messiahship in opposition 
to that of the Jews. 


The question of the origin and background of the title has been a 
hotly discussed subject. A widely held view is that the title was a 
common messianic designation in the time of Jesus.26 The basis for 
this view is that the title is found in 1 Enoch. Whole chapters of 
1 Enoch are said to prove beyond doubt that “Son of Man” was a 
regular messianic title before the time of Christ.27_ The theory is also 
held that Jesus did not use the title of himself, but that it was an 
innovation of the disciples. The relationship between the use of Son 
of Man in 1 Enoch and its appearance in the Gospels can be discussed 
in connection with the question whether Jesus himself used the title. 
The evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the view that he did. 
In more than eighty appearances of the title in the Gospels, it is 
always placed in the mouth of Jesus.28 Stephen (Acts 7:56) is the 
only other man who uses the title, and this occurrence is significant, 
as will later appear. If the title were an invention of the evangel- 
ists, the question immediately arises, Why was it not used by others? 
The same question also confronts the assertion that the title was 
a common messianic one. The logical explanation why the title was 
not used by Christians in referring to Jesus applies also to Servant 
of the Lord, which was also not common. These titles expressed the 
humanity of Jesus too strongly, and presented a figure of him as 
suffering. The tendency was rather to use titles like Lord, or Christ, 
which expressed the victory over suffering and death. 


The usage of the Gospels is not dependent on 1 Enoch. The Enoch 
Parables (1 Enoch 37-71), in which the title is found, may have 


2>Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., par. 162. Diessmann, Bible Studies, p. 
166ff. holds that the construction could have been used by a Greek 
who wanted to use impressive style. Sanday, in A. E. J. Rawlinson, 
The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ, p. 244, suggests that, 


ie Jesus spoke Greek, the Greek form might have been coined by 
im. 


coh ore Lanai, Sanders, “The Origin and Significance of the Title 
Son of Man’ as Used in the Gospels,” Scripture, April, 1958. 

27J. Klausner. Jesus of Nazareth, London, 1947, p. 256f. 
_ *8In Jno. 12:34 the title is used by the crowd, but only as attribut- 
ing it to Jesus. 
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been written in the first century B.C.,29 but it is significant that the 


Parables have not been found in the Enoch manuscripts discovered 


at Qumran.?° The passages in which the term appears are interpo- 
lations. The title in 1 Enoch could be an interpolation by an un- 
known Christian copyist,31 but more probably the author of the par- 
ticular section of Enoch was influenced by the Gospels. In the light 
of the Qumran findings, it will be well to re-evaluate the approach 
made by von Hoffmann, Philippi, and especially Weisse, who thought 
that Enoch had been influenced by the Gospels.32 The points of 
contact between Son of Man in Enoch and in the Gospels have been 
emphasized, and the differences have been neglected. In Enoch 
there is no emphasis on the humanity of the Son of Man at all, while 
this is one of the main characteristics, if not indeed the main one, 
in the Gospels. It is more readily understandable that an over-em- 
phasis on the eschatological element of the Son of Man in the Gos- 
pels could lead to apocalyptic view of Enoch, than that the picture 
of the lowly Son of Man could be derived from the Enoch Parables. 
Enoch, furthermore, looks forward to the coming of the Son of Man, 
whereas in Jesus he has already come. 


The title is original with Jesus. The attempt to find the basis of 
the title in the ancient Iranian myth of Primal Man,?3 is interesting 
as an example of the religionsgeschichtliche approach, but it also 
points out the weakness of that method. In the absence of any dem- 
onstrated connection between the two concepts, the most that can be 
said is that such dependence is possible, but not probable. The idea 
that Jesus used the title with Dan. 7:13 in the background of his 
thinking?+ is also fraught with difficulty. The title in Daniel de- 
scribes a heavenly figure in the form of a man, and not “the Son of 
Man.” The contact between the thinking of Jesus and the Danielic 
passage seems to be the Kingdom of God, and not the Son of Man.*5 


209J. Bonsirven, La Bible Apocryphe, Paris, 1953, p. 46. Cf. J. 
Frey in Dictionnaire de la Bible (Supplement), I, p. 360ff. for a 
more complete treatment. 

30Cf. F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and Modern 
Biblical Studies, New York, 1958, p. 150n. 

31J, Campbell, “‘The Origin and Meaning of the term ‘Son of Man’,” 
Journal of Theological Studies, XLVIII (1947), pp. 145-155. 

32J, C. K. Hoffmann, Ueber die Entstehungszeit des Buches Henoch; 
H. Weisse, Die Evangelienfrage, 1856, pp. 214-244; F. Philippi, Das 
Buch Henoch, 1868. Cf. also E. Sjoeberg, Der Menschensohn im 
aethiopischen Henochbuch, Lund, 1946. 

330, Kraeling, Anthropos and the Son of Man, 1927, p. 145ff.; S. 
Mowinckel, He That Cometh, New York, 1956. 

34W. Manson, Jesus the Messiah, p. 117,120; C. J. Cadoux, The 
Historic Mission of Jesus, p. 99f. 

85See V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice, London, 1955, p. 22, for 
the discussion whether Dan. 7:13-14 is to be understood in a col- 
lective or individual sense, and whether it could be applied to Jesus. 
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This view is usually held in conjunction with the view of Daniel as 
being representative of Jewish apocalypticism of the second century 
B.C. Jesus is therefore supposed to have used a current messianic 
title. The late date for Daniel still has to be proved, however, and 
the only other works in which the title appear, the Parables in 1 
Enoch and 2 Esdras, are both late. The eschatological setting of the 
title has been over-emphasized in every theory which advocates a 
pre-Christian usage. In reality, the title is used primarily in the 
Gospels to illustrate the humanity of Jesus, and the eschatological 
usage appears to be an extension of this. 

Luke has five occurrences of the title Son of Man in contexts in 
which it does not appear in the Matthean and Marcan parallels (Luke 
17:22; 18:8; 19:10; 21:36; 24:7), plus Acts 7:56. The usage of 
Son of Man falls into place with the development that has been ob- 
served in the use of Son of God and Christ. 

In the Galilean ministry there is very little of the messianic use 
of Son of Man. Jesus, invested with divine authority, and as the 
Son of Man who partakes of human nature, has power to forgive 
sins on earth (Luke 5:24; cf. John 5:26f.). The Son of Man is also 
lord of the Sabbath (Luke 6:1-5). The Son of Man does not live in 
the unusual manner of John the Baptist, and is accused of being a 
glutton and a drunkard (Luke 7:34). As the Galilean period draws 
to a close, and he is confessed to be the Christ of God (Luke 9:18- 
22), he bids his disciples be silent, and introduces the theme of the 
necessity of the Son of Man’s suffering, and his resurrection on the 
third day. The title is here probably used to counteract the political 
connotation that “Christ” had. The title does appear in an escha- 
tological sense in Luke 9:26. The Son of Man will be ashamed of 
those who are ashamed of him. Even here, though, the title is used 
in a context of humility. After the Transfiguration, he again men- 
tions that the Son of Man will be delivered into the hands of men 
(Luke 9:44). Luke then brings the Galilean period to a close by 
stating that the disciples did not understand this, and they were 
afraid to ask him. He is here preparing for Luke 24:6, where, after 
the resurrection, the two visionary beings explain the necessity of 
suffering, referring to the period of ignorance in Galilee. 

In the Samaritan section the title is used in the early part to denote 
the hiddenness of Jesus’ work, and his humility. The Son of Man 
does not have anywhere to lay his head (Luke 9:58). As Jonah had 
been a sign to Nineveh, so the Son of Man will acknowledge those 
who acknowledge him, and everyone who speaks against the Son of 
Man will be forgiven, but he who speaks against the Holy Spirit will 
not be forgiven (Luke 12:8-10). Jesus is using the title here for 
the first personal pronoun (Matt. 10:32f., parallel, has “I” instead 
of Son of Man). Three of the occurrences peculiar to Luke appear 
towards the close of the Samaritan section. They are all eschato- 
logical. As the nationalistic messianic emphasis by the Jews in- 
creases, and the Kingdom is discussed, Luke records those statements 
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of Jesus which maintain his true nature as the Son of Man. The 
hhiddenness is thus increased. When he is asked by the Pharisees 
concerning the Kingdom, Jesus says that it is among them in his 
person, and that there are no cataclysmic events involved in this. 
The days will come, however, when they will want to see one of the 
days of the Son of Man (D: “these days”), but then the cataclysmic 
events will take place (Luke 18:1-8). As the emphasis grows, Jesus 
turns his attention to Jerusalem, when he says that everything that 
the prophets had written of the Son of Man will be accomplished 
there, and that he would suffer and be raised on the third day. No- 
body, however, understands these things. Except for Luke 19:10, 
where Son of Man can mean “I,” this is the last usage before the 
entry into Jerusalem. As Luke had closed the Galilean period with 
the disciples not knowing about the Passion, or the place of the Son 
of Man in it, so he also closes the Samaritan section. 


In Jerusalem, the title is used in an eschatological context twice 
(Luke 21:27; cf. Dan. 7:18; Luke 21:36), in connection with his 
Passion twice (Luke 22:22; 24:7), for “I” once, and as a description 
of his messiahship in contrast to the conception of Christ as held by 
the Jews (Luke 22:69). 

It is evident that the term represents to Luke the figure in which 
he thinks of Jesus as suffering. In the Gospel, every time that 
pascho, “I suffer,” is used in connection with the person of Jesus, 
it is used with Son of Man (Luke 9:22; 17:25; 22:15), except Luke 
24:26,46, where Christ is used. The relationship between Christ 
and Son of Man in the trial has already been discussed. The two 
titles are still further drawn together by Luke 24:26,46 and 24:7. 
The parallel between Son of God and Son of Man is obvious here. 
Both terms are used during the ministry of Jesus’ suffering, and 
are terms which therefore hide his real nature and work to men. 
Both of these terms find their culmination in the Passion, and the 
resurrected Christ thenceforth stands for the suffering that Jesus 
endured .as the completion of his mission. 

Only Acts 7:56 needs to be discussed in connection with Son of 
Man. At the end of his defense, Stephen says that he sees the Son 
of Man standing on the right hand of God. Some of the Jews had 
already accused-him of blasphemy (Acts 6:11), and now when he 
claims that Jesus’ words at his trial had not been blasphemous, but 
were true, and had received their vindication and fulfillment from 
God, he meets treatment similar to that of the Lord. 

Servant of the Lord, Lord 

The whole ministry of Jesus can be viewed as his fulfilling of his 
mission as the Servant of the Lord.*® The early sermons in Acts 3 
and 4 show us how important the theme of Christ’s suffering was to 


the early church. 
Although there is not an abundance of material, it has been estab- 


86Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 51-80. 
{Wee} 


lished that the title pais theou, “Servant of God,” was used messian- 
ically in late Judaism.37 In the New Testament it occurs only in 
Matt. 12:18; Acts 3:18, 26; 4:27,30. The occurrences in Acts show 
examples of Palestinian preaching. The title and the idea were re- 
tained in Christian liturgy, but, due to its picture of the lowliness 
of Christ, were never popular in Gentile churches. The title com- 
bines in Acts 2 and 3 with other titles from the Servant passages of 
Isaiah, to indicate his vicarious suffering. 

In Acts 3:14; 4:27-30 the subject is the Servant of God of Isaiah. 
Jesus himself looked ahead to the fulfillment of his work as the 
Servant (Luke 4:16ff.; 22:37). The Servant of Isaiah is a messianic 
figure, for he is anointed with the Spirit of God (Isa. 42:1; 62:10), 
and he fulfills his messianic mission as a vicarious sacrifice for 
others (Isa. 53:10). The suffering of the Holy and Righteous One 
(Acts 3:14; 4:27) points to the same direction.38 Jesus was the 
Righteous Servant (Isa. 538:11b) because of his complete fulfillment 
of God’s will (cf. Acts 7:52; 22:14). 


The title that did become popular in the early church was kyrios, 
“Lord.” This title is important, for it does not go back directly to 
Jesus, but reflects the most common view of the church of Jesus. It 
expresses the conviction of the resurrection of Christ. It states that 
Jesus has arisen, and that there is no chasm between the resurrec- 
tion and the parousia, but that Jesus is now ruling over this inter- 
mediate time. 


The study of this title was stimulated by Bousset’s Kyrios Christos. 
He raised the question of whether the title was carried over from 
the Hellenistic background with its religious associations, or whether 
it arose spontaneously in the Christian communities. The history of 
the discussion will not be traced here. Foerster’s article in Kittel’s 
Woerterbuch%9 is an apt introduction to the subject. Cullmann states 
the matter well, when he says that it is certain that the Hellenistic 
use of kyrios in the Emperor cult, and above all, the use of the Sep- 
tuagint of the word as a name for God, have contributed to the ac- 
ceptance of kyrios as a title for Jesus. But this development would 
not have been possible if the primitive community had not already 
looked to him as Lord. The kyrios title does go back to the worship, 
but the primitive Christian worship.1° 


The use of Lord in the Gospels shows that it was not used by 
Jesus himself. The title was applied to Jesus subsequent to his 
resurrection. (The vocative can be left out of the discussion, since 
it only carries the meaning of “sir’). The extensive use begins 
with Luke. What the early Christians meant by the title is to be 
seen from the use of Psalm 110. In Luke 20:41-44 the psalm is used 


s7W. Zimmerli and J. Jeremias, The Servant of God 1-78. 
880. Proksch, Theologisches Woerterbuch, I, p. ue ao 
38Volume III, pp. 284-293. 

4°Cullmann, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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to prove the higher nature of the Messiah. This is also clear from 
Acts 2:34-36, where the psalm proves to Peter that the resurrection 
made Jesus Lord and Christ (cf. Luk 24:34). With the resurrection 
at the center of the Christian faith, it was natural for Lord to be- 
come the most common narrative title. It was also the title that 
took over from the messianic titles when they became inadequate to 
express the new dimension. It expresses the conquering by Jesus 
of the weaknesses of humanity, and pre-eminently aescribes him in 
his victory over death. 


Conclusion 


It has been observed that Luke has a definite plan in presenting the 
life of Jesus, and that this plan can be clarified by a study of his 
use of Christological titles. Jesus’ role as the suffering Messiah 
was a problem for his disciples during his ministry, and the prom- 
inent part that the theme of suffering played can be seen in Luke’s 
recording of the Christological titles. The so-called ‘Messianic mys- 
tery” is to be viewed in the light of this. The Gentile church was 
also concerned with the problem of suffering, and this also influenced 
Luke’s selection of his material in recounting the life and ministry 
of Jesus. 


In investigating the titles, it has been seen that there is a con- 
sistent ignorance of Jesus’ true nature during his ministry on the 
part of his disciples and hearers, and this is related to a wrong un- 
derstanding of the names applied to him. The true nature of his 
Messiahship, and so the problem of his suffering, is revealed in the 
resurrection, and this new insight is reflected in the church’s use of 
the Christological titles. 


i Woes 


Exegetical Helps 


J. W. Roberts 


The grammarian A. T. Robertson, near the beginning of his vo- 
luminous grammar, has the following to say: 
The language of the N. T. has a special interest by reason of 
the message that it bears. Every word and phrase calls for 
minute investigation where so much is at stake. It is the task 
and the duty of the N. T. student to apply the results of lin- 
guistic research to the Greek of the N. T.1 
These articles are an attempt to put some of the enlightening re- 
sults of the grammar of the Greek New Testament at the disposal of 
those who have not made that grammar their special study. 


In this paper one use of the genitive case in the New Testament 
will be described. It is the descriptive or qualifying use. This use 
is very common in the Greek Bible, and its understanding will illumi- 
nate many passages. Winer-Moulton, e.g., points out that it is used 
especially by John and Paul.2 Buttmann says of the descriptive 
genitive that it “is found not infrequently in the N. T. . . There are 
numerous genitives that can hardly be reproduced by us otherwise 
than by means of their corresponding adjectives.” In many pas- 
sages doctrinal points are involved in this construction. 


A Word About the Genitive 

The genitive case in Greek corresponds to the possessive in Eng- 
lish. The English phrase “the Lamb’s book of life” contains two pos- 
sessive expressions, one constructed with the apostrophe and “s” and 
the other by a prepositional phrase. In Greek this phrase is written 
ho biblios tos zoes tou arniou: “the book of (the) life of the lamb.” 
In Greek it is not a preposition but the case endings (the inflection 
of the nouns) which indicate the genitive. The name “genitive” 
means the ‘“‘kind” case, the case which tells to what class or genus 
the noun belongs. It is often referred to as the “specifying” case 
because it shows distinction or specification by which one of a class 
is distinguished from another of the class. The book “of the lamb” 
distinguishes that book from others; “of life” further distinguishes 
this book of the lamb from another book which he may have. 


Kinds of Genitive 
The genitive of possession is the most common use of this case. It 


is not, however, the only use of the case. Indeed, the genitive is 
quite varied. Besides expressing ownership, the genitive case in Greek 
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(as the possessive in English) is used for expressing such other ideas 
as description, designation of either the subject or object of an ac- 
tion, apposition, or the partitive idea. Quite frequently students 
trying to make use of exegetical commentaries are puzzled by the 
above genitive uses. Often a good understanding of English gram- 
mar would help, for the difficulty may be that the students do not 
realize that their own idiom contains corresponding phenomena. 


The Descriptive Genitive. The genitive is at its base adjectival, 
even though it probably did not arise from adjectival forms. In some 
senses all genitives are descriptive, since even to denote ownership is 
to describe a thing. Yet there is a special usage of this case which 
may properly be called descriptive as over against the other usages. 
This function is sometimes called the genitive of definition, at 
other times the attributive genitive.5 Blass-Debrunner designated it 
as the genitive of characteristic (eigenschaft).6 Green also calls it 
the genitive of quality.’ 


The following passage translated from Blass-Debrunner is a good 
explanation of the construction:8 


The genitive of characteristic presents in many connections a 
nearer definition which in ordinary Greek would be expressed 
by an adjective: ho mamonas tes adikias (Lk. 16:9)=ho 
adikos mamonas (11) (“The mammon of unrighteousness” of 
Luke 16:9 equals “the unrighteous mammon” of verse 11— 
JWR). In this a usage of the Hebrew is mirrored in which 
this construction replaces the almost wholly missing adjective. 
Classical Greek exhibits this construction only in poetic lan- 
guage in very late parallels; e.g. he tas hesuchias biotos=ho 
hesuchos biotos (“The life of quietness” equals the ‘quiet 
life’—JWR). Euripides, Bacch. 389. 


It will be seen that in this construction the noun in the genitive is 
equivalent to an adjective. The qualitative force of the genitive 
need not always be translated by an adjective. Indeed, it is often 
stronger and more forcefully translated literally. Cf. Lenski on 
Hebrews 1:3.9 But in understanding the force of the phrase, usually 
to give the genitive noun its corresponding adjective meaning is the 
best way to explain it. 


4Nunn, H. P. V., A Short Syntax of New Testament Greek (Cam- 
bridge, Univ. Press, 1931), p. 43. 

5Green, S. G., Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament 
(London, Religious Tract Society, 1907), p. 218. 

6Blass, Friedrich, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen_Griechisch, 
Bearbeitet von Dr. phil. Albert Debrunner (Goettingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1949), p. 79. 

7Green, op. cit. 

8Blass-Debrunner, op. cit. 

*Lenski, R. C. H., Interpretation of Hebrews, James (Columbus, 
Wartburg Press, 1937). 
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The English Possessive As Descriptive 

The genitive of description is not unknown to the possessive of 
English. We often say, e.g., “a bed of roses,” “a road of dust,” “a 
man of evil” or “of power” or “of wealth,” “a word” or “deed of 
kindness,” “a song of joy” or “of delight,” “a scene of beauty,” or 
“the voice of courtesy.” Recall the phrase of Wordsworth in one of 
his best known poems: 

“She was a phantom of delight.” 

In all these the meaning would be practically the same, though at 
times perhaps not so expressive or fit, if the noun in the possessive 
were expressed by an adjective modifying the first noun. 


New Testament Examples 

New Testament examples are numerous. A group of them are 
given here so that the student may study and familiarize himself 
with the construction. 

“Servant of unrighteousness” (Luke 16:8) is translated in our 
versions “unrighteous servant.” “Body of death” (Rom. 7:24) is 
usually translated as “mortal body.” With this compare the literal 
expression “mortal body” (thneton soma) in Rom. 6:12, 8:11, where 
the word “mortal” is adjectival in form. Other uses with the noun 
“body” are “body of sin” (= “sinful body”) (Rom. 6:6); “body of 
flesh” (= “fleshly body’) (Col. 1:22; 2:11); and “body of humilia- 
tion” and “body of glory” (Phil. 3:21). 

Examples are also frequent with “day.” Compare “day of wrath” 
(Rom. 2:5); “day of salvation” (2 Cor. 6:2, LXX); “day of visita- 
tion” (1 Pet. 2:12, LXX); “day of showing” (Luke 1:80). The 
expression “journey of a day” (Luke 2:44) means, of course, “a 
day’s journey.” 

In Hebrews 1:8, “word of his power” is usually taken to mean 
“his powerful word,” while “effulgence of glory” probably means 
“his glorious effulgence.” ‘Plague of death” (Rev. 18:2) equals 
“death plague”; in Rev. 13:1 and 17:3 ‘name of blasphemy” would 
mean “blasphemous name.” To be in “the gall of bitterness” (Acts 
8:23) would be the same as being in “bitter gall.” 

In Rom. 1:26 we find “passions of dishonor,” which is rendered 
“degrading passions” (Goodspeed). The same translator renders 
“ordinances of flesh” “material regulations,” where our common 
versions have “carnal ordinances.” James 1:25 speaks of a “hearer 
of forgetfulness,” which is naturally rendered “a forgetful hearer.” 
In the same book “judges of evil thoughts” undoubtedly means “evil- 
thinking judges’ (Green). 

To these may be added “vessels of choice” (Acts 9:15); “vessels of 
wrath” or “vessels of mercy” (Rom. 9:22,23); “law of liberty” 
(Jas. 1:25); and “heart of unbelief” (Heb. 3:12), as well as many 
others which the student will be able to find by a careful study. 


Points of Doctrine 


The exegetical importance of this construction may be seen by con- 
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sidering one or two examples of the genitive in difficult passages of 
special doctrinal importance. 

In the expression “‘baptism of repentance” (Mark 1:4) the phrase 
“of repentance” is descriptive. It describes the kind of baptism 
which John preached by telling us that it was a “repentance baptism.” 
His immersion was not merely a ritualistic washing but one charac- 
terized by the penitence of those submitting. This John made clear 
in his preaching by refusing his baptism to those who did not bring 
forth “fruits of repentance.” His baptism also bound the one re- 
ceiving it to a life of repentance. This is the natural meaning of 
the expression “I indeed baptize you in water into (eis) repentance.” 
Compare Allen, International Critical Commentary. 

Many commentators consider the genitive in Titus 3:5 “washing 
of regeneration” as descriptive, while the second, “renewing of the 
Holy Spirit,” as subjective. This makes the whole phrase mean “the 
regenerative bath or washing and the renewing wrought by the Holy 
Spirit.” Other commentators take the “washing of regeneration” 
as either possessive or objective. 

Lenski says: 

It seems to make little difference whether these genitives are 
regarded as possessive: ‘bath belonging to regeneration’; or 
qualitative: ‘regenerating bath’; or objective: ‘bath effecting 
regeneration.’ Any one of these genitives retains the main point, 
namely that this bath and this regeneration plus the renewing 
are inseparably connected: where the bath is, there the re- 
generation and renewing are.!° 

It seems most likely to this writer that “washing of regeneration” 
is a qualitative or descriptive genitive meaning “a regenerating 
bath.” In other words, the bath of baptism is a “new-birth baptism.” 

The implications of the descriptive genitive are visibly quite im- 
portant to New Testament interpretation. 


10Lenski, R. C. H., The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Colossians, to the Thessalonians, to Timothy, to Titus and to Phile- 
mon. (Columbus, Wartburg Press, 1937), p. 933. 
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The Early Dating of Galatians’ 


William B. Decker 


The date of the epistle of Paul to the Galatians has been placed 
by many scholars in the period from 52-58 A.D.? This period of time 
is accepted by the groups who believe that the letter was written 
after the council referred to in Acts 15. This would place it during 
or after the second missionary journey. Van Zandt sets 48 A.D. as 
the end of Paul’s first tour, and he sets the date for the council of 
Acts 15 as 49-50 A.D.3 This writer agrees with him in his selection 
of the date 48-49 as being the date of Paul’s letter to ‘the Galatians. 
The date suggested for composition limits the places from which it 
could have been written. This date assigns the writing as being 
from Antioch of Syria after Paul had returned from his first journey 
and before he went to Jerusalem as recorded in Acts 15. 

Although the later date has been widely held, the great work of 
Ramsay, who showed that the churches of the first missionary tour 
are the Galatian churches, has made the early dating possible and 
recent discussion has tended to win an ever-increasing list of stu- 
dents for this position. 

The early date for Galatians presupposes the acceptance of the 
South-Galatian theory. Since this position is generally conceded, it 
need not be defended at length. A few of the arguments in its favor 
are: (1) The lack of specific references to congregations in Galatia 
proper. There are specific accounts of churches in the South.t Evi- 
dence presented in Acts proves that the churches of this region were 
active in the work of the church at the early date. (2) The fact 
that the South Galatians were the first converts in Galatia and the 
fact that there were many Jews in the area present all the conditions 
necessary for the problems to which Paul refers. Since they were 
new converts, they could not be expected to be too strong; there- 
fore Judaizing teachers could have some effect upon them. (3) The 
fact that an examination of the accounts of Galatians 1-2 and Acts 
9-15 seems to show that the bulk of evidence favors the South-Gala- 
tian theory. These scriptures largely hold the key to the question 
and will be examined in this paper. From the facts almost everyone 
will grant the possibility of the letter’s being written before the 


1Reference should be made to the excellent article in Volume 2; 
No. 2 of this Journal entitled “The Date of Galatians” by Jay Smith. 
This article is in no way intended as a refutation of his article, but 
an effort to present the evidence for the other side of the question. 

°F. Zahn, Introduction to the New Testament (translated from the 
third German ed. supervised by M. W. Jacobus. New York, Scribner’s 
Sons, 1908), Vol. I, p. 194. 

’Philip Van Zandt, “Some Suggestions as to the Date of the Letter 
to the Galatians,” Biblical World (LOWA) pins 2 1s 

4Albert Greene, “The North-South Galatia Theory Controversy,” 
Bibliotheca Sacra, XCII (October, 1985), p. 481. 
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_ council recorded in Acts 15. Many say it is possible but very im- 
_ probable. It is our purpose to present what may be said in its favor. 
Galatians and the Accounts in Acts 

It is quite true that the ultimate solution to the problem being dis- 
cussed rests with the reconciliation of the accounts in Galatians and 
Acts. The task then is to determine that the early dating of the 
writing allows for the best explanation of the date given in the sep- 
arate accounts of Luke and Paul. 


The account of Luke in Acts mentions a visit of Paul to Jerusalem 
subsequent to his conversion (Acts 9:26-30). In Galatians Paul, in 
defending his independence of the “apostles of the circumcision,” 
enumerated his visits to Jerusalem. Of several trips to Jerusalem, he 
mentions two: in verse eighteen of Chapter One he speaks of the 
first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion: “Then after three 
years I went up to Jerusalem to visit Cephas and tarried with him 
fifteen days.” Paul wanted to visit with Peter; he was not sent for 
by Peter. Peter was the only apostle that Paul saw at this time. 
He was there for only fifteen days; therefore he did not have time 
to receive his gospel from Peter. This three-year period is probably 
a part of three years and is probably to be identified with the ac- 
count of Luke in Acts 9. 

Paul certainly realized the importance of being exact in his ref- 
erences to his visits to Jerusalem because his opposition accused him 
of getting his gospel there. This problem was so serious that Paul 
appealed to God as his witness that he was not lying, but that he was 
telling the truth. Some have criticized this passage as being differ- 
ent from the account in Acts 9:26-30. It is true that there are dis- 
crepancies on the surface. Luke speaks of the first visit as being 
public—Paul says it was a visit to Peter. The account in Acts refers 
to Barnabas as bringing Paul to the apostles—the account in Gala- 
tians states that Paul saw only Cephas. Some have suggested that 
the reason for the so-called discrepancies is the different purpose of 
each writer. Paul was concerned with details. He came to see 
Peter, but all the apostles were gone. He is proving his point that 
his gospel is from God and not from man. Paul was writing first- 
hand material because he had been the actor in the situation. Luke 
was interested in the conversion of Paul and his acceptance by the 
church. Paul was interested in giving a continuous historical ac- 
count in order to prove his independence of the earlier apostles.5 
One needs to remember this important fact concerning this means 
of resolving the differences: Both writers definitely view this trip 
as being Paul’s first to Jerusalem after his conversion. The trip of 
Galatians 1:18ff can be reconciled with the account of Acts 9, but 
it can hardly be applied to Acts 11 or 15. 

The church as a whole did not see Paul on this trip, though they 


5J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1876), p. 91. 
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knew of his work. After fifteen days he departed to Syria and Ci- 
licia. While in this area, he preached the gospel and much good was 
done. The reports of his work spread to Jerusalem and God was 
glorified. Paul spent several years in the area before he returned 
to Jerusalem. Barnabas during this time came from Jerusalem to 
Antioch and made a trip to Tarsus to get Saul, and they worked 
together at Antioch of Syria. The time of the whole period was 
from ten to fourteen years (2:1). The growing church in Antioch 
was evidence that many Gentiles were converted to Christ during 
this time. Luke specifies that the Gospel was spoken to the Greeks 
and says that “a great number of those who believed turned to the 
Lord.” The setting is now ready for the return to Jerusalem. Cer- 
tainly that Gentiles were in the church in Antioch was enough to 
cause the problem to arise which was discussed by Paul and the 
other apostles in the incident of Gal. 2:1-10. The fact that Titus, a 
Greek, was along on the trip would have been enough in itself to 
trigger the discussion. There is therefore no difficulty in the view 
that the famine trip brought on by the prophecy of Agabus raised 
the difficulty of Paul’s second trip to Jerusalem (Gal. 2:1-10). 


The Famine Visit and Galatians 2:1ff 


When Agabus predicted the coming famine, the brethren in Anti- 
och determined to send relief to the brethren in Judaea. “This they 
did sending it by the hands of Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 11:30). 

In Galatians Paul mentioned the second trip and placed it “after 
the space of fourteen years.” The main question is: Is the identi- 
fication of this visit with Acts II possible chronologically? The con- 
version of Saul has been placed as early as A.D. 30 and as late as 
A.D. 37. The majority opinion is that a date of A.D. 33 is the most 
likely. The conference at Jerusalem (Acts 15) is set about A.D. 
48-49, though Lightfoot places it in 51.6 Many scholars, e.g., Blunt, 
take A.D. 33 as Paul’s conversion date and interpret the fourteen 
years as consecutive with the three years and make the reference in 
Gal. 2:1ff coincide with the council (A.D. 49). However, if Paul is 
counting the fourteen years from his conversion (the three are then 
included in the fourteen) and if the famine visit was after the death 
of Herod (A.D. 44)—say about 46 or 47, it would be possible to make 
the visit coincide with the famine visit. Fourteen years from 46 
would be A.D. 32. Further, if the fourteen years is the Jewish round 
number, actually the entire period may have been very little over 
twelve years. This would have given time for the visit to have been 
earlier, in case Luke means to infer that it occurred before the death 
of Herod. The above figures show that the chronological objection 
is not really valid. 

A recent reconstruction of the visit of Acts 11, in which it is in- 


terpreted as being the same as that of Gal. 2:1ff, will perhaps be 
interesting: 


‘Lightfoot, op. cit., p. 102. 
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Preferable to any of these is the alternative solution, first sug- 
gested by Sir William M. Ramsay in 1895, and supported by 
C. W. Emmet in an essay in The Beginning of Christianity (11, 
277ff.). This solution is that the visit of Gal. 2:1-10 should be 
identified, not with the ‘council visit,’ but with the ‘famine 
visit’—these two visits being rightly distinguished by Luke as 
two separate events. There are clear hints both in Acts and in 
Galatians that this is the correct solution. 

First, then, in Acts: In 11:22 Barnabas had been sent in the 
name of the Jerusalem church on a mission of investigation 
into affairs at Antioch. It is natural to assume that he would 
return to Jerusalem to report. This he did, at the same time 
taking Paul with him and acting as commissioner for Antioch 
in the delivery of the famine relief. It is the latter aspect of 
his mission that at this point interests Luke, as an example 
of how the center of gravity is passing to the Gentile churches. 
But at the same time, on the basis of Barnabas’ report, the 
whole Gentile question was bound to come up for discussion; 
and naturally it is this aspect of the mission that interests 
Paul as he writes his account in Gal. 2. The idea that. this 
question could not have been raised till the later council is 
contradicted both by the reference in 11:20 to the mission to 
Gentiles conducted by the Antioch church, and also by all a 
priori probabilities. But the discussion indicated in Gal. 2 is 
still private and informal; the controversy was not yet at the 
stage of public debate, which it reaches at the council meeting 
of Acts 15. 

In Galatians, too, several minor references seem to confirm 
this solution. The words ‘I went up by revelation’ (Gal. 2:2) 
might refer to the inspired warning given by Agabus in 11:28. 
Again, Paul’s words “which very thing I was eager to do,” 
with reference to the injunction that he and Barnabas should 
‘remember the poor’ (Gal. 2:10), fit in excellently in connection 
with a visit made specifically for charitable purposes. The 
aorist tense (‘I was eager’) is almost equivalent to a pluper- 
fect, and fits the fact that Paul had indeed just brought alms 
to Jerusalem; it would be much less natural if Paul was merely 
anticipating the later (‘great collection for the saints.’) Fi- 
nally, Peter’s ambiguous conduct in Antioch, mentioned in Gal. 
2:11ff., is much more understandable if it took place before 
the debate at the later council, perhaps during the difficult 
days referred to in Acts 15:1-2. Indeed, on the supposition 
that Gal. 2:1-10 is describing the ‘council visit,’ so incredible 
has Peter’s action seemed that some scholars have suggested 
that Paul in Gal. 2 is not treating events in strict chronological 
order, and that Peter’s visit to Antioch was in fact earlier 
than the council at Jerusalem. The proposed solution har- 
monizes Acts and Galatians without the need for any such 
adroit manipulation.? 


It is true that Acts 11 does not mention Titus. But then neither 
does Acts 15. It is just as probable that Titus accompanied Paul 
and Barnabas on the occasion of the famine visit as on the later visit. 
From the language of Paul it is obvious that Titus was subordinate 
to them. He came along on the trip and Paul was responsible for 
him. Paul does not reveal, in so many words, his purpose for bring- 


7G. H. C. Macgregor, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9 (Nashville, 
Abingdon, 1954), p. 151f. 
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ing Titus; but in the light of the following events he might have 
brought him along as a test case.§ 
One should not take too seriously the rather definite statement 
that “Galatians 2:5 indicates that on the occasion when Paul was at 
Jerusalem he, in rejecting the circumcision of Titus, was looking 
out for the best interests of the Galatians whom he had already vis- 
ited.”2 The Greek words for “might continue in you” might have 
that meaning, but not necessarily so. Long ago Prof. Burton in his 
great commentary on Galatians said: 
But the more general interpretation of humas as meaning 
simply ‘you Gentiles’ is so easy, and the inclusion of the Gala- 
tians with the Gentiles in the class on behalf of whom Paul 
then took his stand is so natural, even though historically the 
Galatians only later participated in the benefit of his action, 
that it would be hazardous to lay any great weight on this 
word in the determination of chronological questions.1° 
As to the older interpretation that Gal. 2 parallels Acts 15, many 
things may be said. First, there are a number of objections to the 
theory. Duncan lists these main objections: (1) Discrepancy in 
the trips (Luke’s third would be Paul’s second). (2) Lack of har- 
mony in the accounts: (a) Galatians a private interview—Acts a 
public council; (b) decree sent forth in Acts—no mention made of 
it in Galatians. (8) In Galatians the controversy of the Jews eating 
with the Gentiles comes after the council. 
Blunt’s summary of the arguments that Lightfoot used for the 
view of Acts 15 is as follows: 
(1) the geography is the same in both Galatians 2 and Acts 
15, viz. Jerusalem and Antioch; (2) the persons are the same, 
Paul and Barnabas over against James and Peter; (3) the 
subject is the same, the circumcision of Gentile converts; (4) 
the character of the conference is the same, a prolonged and 
hard-fought contest; (5) the result is the same, the exemption 
of Gentiles from the Law, and the recognition of the apostolic 
commission of Paul and Barnabas.12 
Askwith brings forth these two additional thoughts: 
(1) If this account in Galatians is the same as Acts 11, why 
was circumcision discussed in Acts 15 because the earlier dis- 
cussion upheld the non-circumcision of Gentiles; (2) in the 
early discussion Paul and Barnabas were recognized as apostles 
to the Gentiles why bring it up again in Acts 15213 

These arguments, as imposing as they. seem, are not conclusive. By 


SErnest De Witt Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Galatians (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1928), p. 69. 

®See Smith, op. cit., p. 54 and note 7, p. 60. 

10QOp. cit., 86. 

1G. S. Duncan, Moffatt’s New Testament Series of the Epistle of 
Paul to the Galatians (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1934), p. 
OCT 

“A. W. IF. Blunt, The Clarendon Bible on the Epistle of Paul to 
the Galatians (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 27-79. 

8E. H. Askwith, The Epistle to the Galatians. An Essay on its 
Destination and Date (London, 1899), p. 150f. 
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examination one will see that each one may be applied with equal 

force to the account in Acts 11, with the possible exception of ref- 
erence to a “hard-fought contest.” From Galatians one is able to 
find evidence of conflict and opposition, but there is no evidence of 
a prolonged contest. Just because the question was solved privately 
did not keep it from coming up again in public. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the conflict with Peter, as recorded in Gal. 2:11, called 
to the attention of the people as a whole the need of the council in 
Acts 15. The private council made the issue clear concerning circum- 
cision, but the Jewish-Gentile eating relationship was not fully un- 
derstood. The discussion of this question may have raised the whole 
issue of the law once more. The question of the recognition of Paul 
and Barnabas as apostles to the Gentiles is not actually related as 
a part of the discussion in Acts 15. 


The material which has been covered above in defense of Acts 11 
has dealt with the major objections to this theory as raised by those 
who favor Acts 15. Two other questions raised by Blunt (who holds 
to the identification of Acts 11 with 15) need to be noticed: 

(1) In Acts 16:8, we are told that Paul circumcised Timothy. 
Timothy was a native of Lystra, i.e., he belonged to one of 
the Galatian churches. It seems strange that, after writing so 
vigorously in this Epistle against the alleged necessity of cir- 
cumcision, Paul should have done something which exposed 
him once more to be accused of compromising with the Judaiz- 
ing party. 

(2) The literary resemblances between this Epistle and those 
to Corinth and to Rome are undoubtedly very close. They ex- 
tend not only to similarity of subject, but also to similarities of 
words, phrases, and thoughts. It is argued therefore that this 
letter must be from a date somewhere near to the period when 
those other letters were written (1 Cor. may be dated A.D. 58, 
2 Cor. and Rom. A.D. 55) .14 

The reason that Paul could circumcise Timothy after he had writ- 
ten in such a fashion to the Galatian churches is that the case of 
Timothy is completely different from that of Titus. In the case of 
Titus, Jewish Christians were demanding that he be circumcised. 
Paul could not sacrifice the gospel of Christ in order to please them. 
Timothy, however, was a half-Jew, and he was willing to accept a 
rite which normally was done at childhood. Paul’s reason was that 
he wished to avoid offending the non-Christian Jews. By circum- 
cising Timothy, he would not be a social problem for the missionary 
party. He could stay in Jewish homes and eat with them. 

The other problem raised was the literary similarity of Galatians, 
Corinthians and Romans. It is true that this similarity does exist, 
but the whole period of Paul’s writing is so short that his ideas 
would not necessarily change during this time. When a person holds 
to this literary similarity alone he is overlooking the part of God in 
revealing this to Paul. 


14Blunt, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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Two other points already touched upon need to be emphasized in 
conclusion. The first is the seriousness of Paul’s omitting a visit 
from his listing of his trips. Paul was very careful to make himself 
clear. All of his work up to this time was at stake, and he wanted 
to make it secure and assure himself of his future work in the cause 
of Christ. Notice that he calls God to witness that the statements 
were true. This writer cannot but feel that the explanation that 
this visit was simply not important to the argument of Gal. 1-2 does 
not answer the difficulty in the light of the context. The questions 
raised by Ramsay of the moral evasion involved are not easy to turn 
aside. 

The other point is that it is difficult to understand why Paul] 
would not have made special mention of the decree which came out 
of the council if he was writing Galatians after that event. It is 
true that it is possible under the other view to take Gal. 2 as Paul’s 
effort to make use of the result of the meeting, but it is rather vague 
when considered beside the pointed line of the letter which the coun- 
cil wrote. True it was written only to Syria, Antioch, and Cilicia, 
but the issues raised by the Judaizers in Galatia were the same and 
the decree would have been a decisive argument in Paul’s favor. 


It is hardly justifiable to speak of the excesses to which some of 
the scholars who hold to the thesis of this paper have gone in dealing 
with the problem. There are such on both sides, as we have already 
pointed out. Some who hold to the parallel of Acts 15 and Gal. 2 
say that Acts 11 and 15 are the same account. They indicate that 
the author of Acts did not have a sure means of establishing the 
proper sequence of the events recorded in these chapters. Some say 
that either Luke or Paul was in error, or that Acts 11 is not his- 
torical.15 


This writer believes that Acts 11 meets the conditions of Galatians 
2 and that this identification best harmonizes the two accounts. He 
would emphasize that this tentative dating of Galatians before the 
council of Jerusalem is not to be taken dogmatically. The difficulties 
arising are due to the fact that Paul was not particularly concerned 
about the dating of the book. His concern was the advancement of 
the truths of God and the encouragement of the saints of Galatia. 
No point of doctrine depends on the dating of the book. Perhaps 
additional information will be found or other related parts under- 
stood in such a way as to establish the correct date of the epistle in 
the future. 


°F. W. Beare, “The Sequence of Events in Acts 9-15 and the Ca- 


ee of Peter,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXII (1948), p. 
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BOOK REPORTS 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. 
Cross. London: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. xix+1492. 
70 Shillings ($9.80) from England. 


It is a pleasure to commend to the readers of this journal the lat- 
est addition to the great family of Oxford reference works—The Ox- 
ford Dictionary of the Christian Church. This new work is a worthy 
companion to the masterful Oxford Classical Dictionary, indispen- 
sable tool for Greek and Roman studies. 


The Preface states that the Dictionary “is addressed to the needs 
not merely of those whose primary vocation lies in the Christian 
ministry or in the professional study of theology or church history, 
nor even only to the general body of professing Christians who seek 
information about their faith and its growth, but to the educated 
public as a whole.” This purpose has been admirably achieved in 
that technicalities are avoided while reliable information is at the 
same time fully recorded. Nevertheless, scholars, too, are in the debt 
of the editor and his associates, as witnessed by the following state- 
ment by one of Ameyica’s foremost church historians, George Wil- 
liams: “Consultation of the Dictionary in the course of one day’s 
work will convince any user that he had been crippled without it.” 


This comprehensive, compact, useful work contains over 6,000 en- 
tries ranging from a few lines to 2,500 words in length. The list 
of contributors includes nearly 100 names, but anonymity as regards 
individual entries is preserved. This procedure has been made nec- 
essary because many articles are the work of several hands. More- 
over, all the articles have gone through a process of standardization 
by the editor, thus achieving uniformity of presentation and eliminat- 
ing duplication. 

At every mention of a word for which there is a separate entry 
in the Dictionary an asterisk marks this fact. Therefore, each ar- 
ticle offers a comprehensive system of cross reference. 

The most useful feature and the chief virtue of the Dictionary are 
its bibliographies. The editor states, “It is believed that the Dic- 
tionary will put the student of church history in possession of a 
larger body of bibliographical material than any other work of sim- 
ilar compass.” Even a brief consultation shows this to be a modest 
statement of fact. Nearly 4,500 articles, three-fourths of the total 
number, have bibliographies included. The bibliographies were com- 
piled independently of the authorship of the articles. In addition 
to the author, title, and date of publication of the chief books they 
include significant encyclopedia and periodical articles on the sub- 
ject. The abbreviations adopted for bibliographical information may 
well become the standard ones, where they are not already. 

The historical treatment predominates, and considering the way 
Christianity is woven into the fabric of Western civilization this 
method is certainly justified. Information of an elementary kind is 
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also included on Biblical subjects. Doctrines, practices, men, and 
institutions of church history are presented in the only way possible 
—historically. Produced in Great Britain, the Dictionary naturally 
gives more attention to the English scene. Readers of R Q, for ex- 
ample, will find the entry on Alexander Campbell inadequate. Some 
of the doctrinal articles, likewise, reflect the Anglican orientation of 
their authors. However, a high standard of objectivity has been 
maintained, and all readers will find here the information for which 
they would turn to such a dictionary. 

The wide compass included makes inevitable the appearance of 
some mistakes. One error for which there seems no accounting ap- 
pears in the entry under “Irenaeus.” “His chief work, the ‘Adversus 
omnes Haereses,’ is a detailed attack upon Gnosticism, esp. the sys- 
tem of Valentinus, and the millenarianism popular in Montanist cir- 
cles.” (Irenaeus was himself one of the second century’s most out- 
spoken proponents of millenarianism.) Great labor has been ex- 
pended to achieve accuracy, notably in the inclusion of newly estab- 
lished datings. 

It is apparently the intention of the Oxford University Press to 
bring out later editions so as to maintain the work as a standard 
reference volume. Until such time this book will take the heavy use 
which it is sure to receive, for excellent binding and printing are 
among its virtues. 

For the student who wants a few basic reference works, this is one 
to get. Both in scope and in price the work is attractive. It will 
serve until something like Schaff-Herzog’s Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge or Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics can be 
afforded. For one who has these latter, the Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church will still serve as a valuable supplement be- 
cause of its up-to-date bibliographies. 

Everett Ferguson. 


The Exilic Age. By C. F. Whitley. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. Pp. 160, $3:50: 

Certain centuries in history are marked by the great changes that 
took place in them. Thus the third century B.C. saw the Near 
Eastern world dominated by Alexander the Great, and the conse- 
quent beginning of the spread of Hellenistic culture. The eighteenth 
century of our era was characterized by the industrial revolution, 
and the twentieth century is emerging as the epoch of scientific dis- 
covery and experimentation. 

One of the most remarkable periods in the intellectual development 
of man was the sixth century B.C. The intellectual ferment of the 
age brought to the surface trends which are still unrolling their 
many possibilities in our own day. It saw the rise of Zoroastrian- 
ism and Buddhism, and it corresponds to the time when, according 
to Herodotus (i.60), “the Hellenic race was marked off from the 
barbarian, as more intelligent and more emancipated from silly 
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nonsense,” for this century saw the origins of Greek philosophy, 
science and theology. 

In the sixth century the Semitic peoples became subject to the 
rising power of the Indo-Europeans. The exile of the people of 
Israel is to be seen against this background, if the messages of Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel and Second Isaiah are to be fully appreciated. The 
true culmination of this era was not only the appearance of Cyrus 
and the liberating influences which his rule brought to man, but it 
was the preaching by Deutero-Isaiah of the one, universal God, 
which has had the most profound consequences for the ‘spiritual life 
of man. 

The author, who is Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
in the University College of North Wales, has undertaken the study 
of this fascinating period with all the tools, and some of the pre- 
suppositions, of contemporary scholarship. The great emphasis in 
the book is on the historical milieu in which the prophets lived. It 
is not a book on comparative religion, but it deals only with events 
as they throw light on the history of the Jews in exile. Professor 
Whitley’s work should be of interest and service to most students of 
the Old Testament. Some of his views will not find favor with 
most readers of the Restoration Quarterly, e.g., the acceptance of 
Deutero-Isaiah, and his ideas on the composition of Jeremiah, but 
this should not prevent one from appreciating the good which is to 
be found. 

Abraham J. Malherbe 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


Education That Is Christian. By Lois LeBar. Fleming H. Revell 


Company, 1958. Pp. 252, $3.75. 
The author of this book is concerned with the question whether 


there can be a distinctive Christian system of education. She is 
convinced that secular systems of education do not give a central 
place to the unique revelation of God’s Word that is communicated 
by God’s Spirit. The distinctive content of Christian education would 
call for distinctive treatment. She rejects the philosophy of Herbart, 
with its emphasis on outer factors in learning, as well as Dewey’s 
emphasis on the inner factors. A kindred spirit is found in John 
Amos Comenius, who sought to achieve a balance between these two 
basic approaches. 

Lois LeBar is director of the graduate program of Christian Educa- 
tion at Wheaton College. What she has done in effect is to attempt 
an Evangelical philosophy of education. Predictably, the religious 
experience of the individual is for her what makes Christian educa- 
tion different. In looking to the activity of the Spirit in Christian 
teaching, she appears to be right in direction, but wrong in emphasis. 
The problem that is central for modern educators, is how to recon- 
cile a conservative view of the authority of the Bible with a liberal 
view of education. A realization of this problem underlies the chap- 
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ter on “Authority and Creativity,” but the problem is never really 
solved. The activity of the Spirit in the life of the Christian is em- 
phasized to allow for guided personal creativity, while the authority 
of the Scriptures is at the same time retained. This emphasis on the 
Spirit is so strong, however, that it has the effect of diminishing 
the authority of the Scriptures in the teaching process. 

The author has nevertheless produced a work that should be stim- 
ulating to those engaged in Christian education. We should be 
thankful for the new direction that is suggested. The chapters on 
Jesus as a Teacher, Insights from Other Parts of Scripture, and 
Structuring the Curriculum will have definite practical value. 

Abraham J. Malherbe 
Lexington, Massachusetts 


SHORTER NOTICES ON BOOKS RECEIVED 


Lefferts Loetscher, A Brief History of the Presbyterians. (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1958) 123 pp. (paper) $1.00. 
Princeton’s Professor of American Church History has written a 


concise history of the Presbyterian Church from its beginning to 
the present day with special attention to the movement in America. 
This enlarged and revised edition (the former edition went through 
fifteen printings) contains discussion questions on each chapter and 
an up-to-date bibliography. It is a convenient introduction for those 
who wish to understand something of the heritage and future direc- 
tion of this denomination. 


William Barclay, The Gospel of John. (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958) Vol. I 268 pp. Vol. II 338 pp. $2.50 each 


This two volume commentary on John is the latest issue of the 
Daily Study Bible series. This series is being written by William 
Barclay of the University of Glasgow. The commentaries, several 
of which have already appeared, are designed to combine both Bible 
study and devotional reading. A portion of the text is given along 
with the author’s clear, concise comments in the best tradition of 
Scottish exegetes (the author lectures in New Testament and Hel- 
lenistic Greek at Glasgow). A former student has paid Dr. Barclay 
the compliment of saying he is a teacher who “illuminates.” This 
is a suitable word to describe his work in these commentaries. Sel- 
dom can a section be read without some new understanding of Scrip- 
ture or a penetrating insight into the Christian life. 


Edward Bauman, Intercessory Prayer. (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1958) 122 pp. $2.00 


Written for “those who wish to pray for others with power, love, 
and understanding” this volume develops the idea of intercessory 
prayer from two directions. In the first section the author, who is 
Assistant Professor of Religion at the American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., deals systematically with certain philosophical prob- 
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lems related to the concept of intercession. In the second section he 
discusses steps by which the intercessory prayer life can be enriched. 
Throughout the book Dr. Bauman displays a wide acquaintance 
with devotional literature. 


Edmund Schlink, The Victor Speaks. (St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1958) 126 pp. $2.50 
This book of sermons, originally published as Der Erhohte spricht 


and now translated by Paul F. Koehneke, was written by a Lutheran 
leader of Germany and faculty member of Heidelberg University. 
The words of Jesus on the cross as well as post resurrection state- 
ments are discussed in the light of their present significance. An 
aura of devotion to the triumphant Christ fills each of the seventeen 
meditations which brings to the readers the message of the Master. 


Ernest F. Scott, J Believe in the Holy Spirit. (Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1958) 92 pp. $1.25 
Costen J. Harrell, J Believe in God. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1958) 64 pp. $1.25 
Joseph R. Sizoo, I Believe in the Bible. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1958) 80 pp. $1.25 
These little books are the latest additions to Abingdon’s Know 


Your Faith series. The late Professor Scott sets forth in his familiar 
style the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Bishop Harrell presents the 
belief in God as a necessity in life. Professor Sizoo ably witnesses 
to the relevance of the Bible in the modern world. The books in this 
series are written especially for the average church member in simple, 
non-technical language by men who know whereof thy speak. 


Charles L. Wallis, Notable Sermons from Protestant Pulpits. (Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press, 1958) 206 pp. $2.95 
Professor Wallis, whose name is so often associated with anthol- 


ogies, has gathered in this collection twenty-four outstanding ser- 
mons. Leading preachers (including Stockman, Kennedy, and Phil- 
lips) discuss a variety of subjects and provide good reading for all 
who enjoy seeing pulpit masters at their best. 


W. E. Sangster, Power in Preaching. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 


1958) 110 pp. $2.25. ; 
This volume represents the thirty-ninth Fondren Lectures at 


Southern Methodist University. In a pointed way Dr. Sangster 
deals with the secret of powerful preaching: believe it, keep to 
centralities, work at it, make it plain, make it practical, glow over 
it, steep it in prayer. This is an excellent book for young ministers 
written by a British minister who practices (cf. his delightful ser- 
mons in They Met at Calvary) what he preaches. 


Robert C. Johnson, The Meaning of Christ. (Philadelphia: The West- 


minster Press, 1958) 96 pp. $1.00 : : 
Norman F. Langford, Barriers to Belief. (Philadelphia: The West- 


minster Press, 1958) 96 pp. $1.00 
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On the conviction that “theology is the occupation of every Chris- 
tian” Westminster Press is publishing a series called Layman’s 
Theological Library dealing with the main areas of the Christian 
faith. These small volumes are the newest titles in the series. Pro- 
fessor Johnson, who teaches systematic theology at Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, presents in a most provocative way the centrality 
of Christ in the Christian message. Mr. Langford selects Six bar- 
riers to belief that trouble the modern man (including miracles, the 
divinity of Christ, and heaven and hell). The “problems” work out 
to strengthen rather than weaken faith. These are outstanding 
books in an instructive series. 


Ashley S. Johnson, Self-Interpreting New Testament. (Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1958) 424 pp. $3.95 
This is a reprint of a work compiled by the author of the Great 


Controversy and founder of Johnson Bible College in Tennessee. It 
presents the New Testament with fully quoted cross references “in- 
serted into the text. This enables the reader to see the Scriptures 
in a fuller dimension without the tedious task of turning pages and 
hunting passages. As with any system of cross references, the 
reader will not always agree as to the appropriateness of the selec- 
tions. It is a profitable tool for the Bible student. 


W. Stanley Rycroft, Religion and Faith in Latin America. (Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1958) 208 pp. $38.75 
Dr. Rycroft writes from a distinguished background of service 


in Latin American mission work. He relates the various factors 
which have influenced the Latin American work (economic, cultural, 
political), the religious history and the present religious condition. 
A bibliography and index are included. This volume will be of spe- 
cial interest to those concerned with the greater outreach of the 
gospel. 


Paul M. Miller, Group Dynamics in Evangelism. (Scottdale, Penn- 
sylvania: Herald Press, 1958) 202 pp. $3.50 
In a most enlightening manner Mr. Miller, Professor of Practical 


Theology at Goshen College Bible Seminary (Mennonite), suggests 
the potential of Christian fellowship as a means of evangelism. He 
clearly shows how Christians in small groups can through the inter- 
action of their lives lead people to Christ. The techniques, problems 
and advantages of group dynamics are discussed. The organization 
of the book lends itself to group study and a full bibliography is 
provided. At a time when the church’s approach to evangelism is 
largely “personal work-centered” this volume is especially challeng- 
ing and rewarding. It is highly recommended reading for those who 
wish “by all means to save some.” 


Pat Harrell 
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